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fen SPRING-SLAP 


rows a party 


MENEAME M  ih il 


a HESTER lets out a quick and exclamatory 

“Gracious!” —Jane voices a subdued but em- 
phatic “Ouch!” — Bill winces as though someone 
had shot him. And you...well, outwardly you’re 
apologetic, but inwardly you’re as mad as a 
roughed-up hornet. And, we'll add, for a very 
good reason. 

We'll grant that rough roads and unexpected 
hummocks can weave a frown on the face of the 
most placid driver. We'll admit that those sudden 
jolts and jars are as racking on your car as they 
are on you. But do you know the cause of this 
commotion? 

It’s Spring-Slap—there’s the culprit. It’s that 
slap of your springs as they refuse to flex under 
impact. It’s that bucking and rebellious flare-up 
of cramped and tyrannized springs 
—springs that are shackle-bound. 

Ordinary spring shackles don’t 
let your springs flex as freely as 
they should. Often your shackle 
bolts will be too tight or they bind 
—and your springs can’t do their 
level best. Nor can your shock- 
absorbers do their most soothing 
work, for the wear on ordinary 
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shackle bolts gives them a different job to do 
every day in the year—and you can’t adjust them 
that often! Naturally, your springs complain— 
and so do you! But the remedy is simple, easy 
to apply and inexpensive—a set of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Spring Shackles. 

On aeiat frictionless, free-acting ball bearings 
your spr ings take every bump with rocking-c hash 
easiness, without that objectionable slap- -back. 
Savage jolts are tamed to gentleness. Sudden 
bumps are shunted aside. You ride the roughest 
roads with incredible ease, with a new and de- 
lightful sense of comfort. 

Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles com- 
pletely banish shackle squeaks and rattles—yet 
you never have to grease them. You never have to 

adjust them. They prolong the life 
ofyourcar.They enable your shock- 
absorbers to do their full duty. 
And they are safer—no shackle 
bolts to wear and Jet you down. 

They are standard equipment on 
many cars. They can be put on 
yours for a cost so little that it 
will surprise you. Ask your garage 
mechanic about them. 


id A 


The Fafnir Bearing Company 
New Britain, Conn 


» BF; - gC ‘ 
New Britain, C ‘ 
Please send me information about 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles. 


BALL-BEARING SPRING SHACKLES 


Name 





Street 





THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


‘@: NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


City 
T.5 





Unsuspected Time Losses 
easily turned into Profits by 


PROPER TIME CONTROL! 


| Trime CONTROL 


HERE are many manufacturers who 

do not realize that there is anything 
wrong with their methods of control- 
ling the time element in their business. 
Yet a Review of these methods often 
shows that unsuspected time losses are 
costing them thousands of dollars 
annually! 

Such a Review can be made by an ex- 
perienced time analyst, the Stromberg 
Minute Man; and following the adop- 
tion of his recommendations, the 


result is always a marked increase in 
profits. 


What about your plant? Perhaps un- 
suspected time losses ate costing your 
plant a heavy loss that could be turned 
into profits? Why not find out? There 


is no obligation or no charge for the 


TIME 
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Review made by the Stromberg Minute 
Man. It can be made in a few hours, 
without interfering with production or 
upsetting your organization in any way. 

Behind the Stromberg Minute Man 
is an organization that has specialized 
in the subject of controlling every phase 
of time in business for over twenty 


years; and its methods and equipment 


have been adopted by many thousands 
of efficiently managed concerns, both 
large and small. 

Write for our interesting booklet 
*“Money Saving Time.”’ 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 

227 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co., of Canada, Ltd. 


105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


STROMBERG TIME 


“Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits” 
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Employes’ In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders, Auto 

matic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Program Instruments, and 

Process Timing and Signalling Instruments; electrically 

operated in single units, or combined and synchronized in 

one system controlled by a Master Clock; or equipped with 
Telechron Motors. 


é Sea 
STROMBERG 
— MAN 


@ saves fime/ 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: e 
Please send us your free booklet,” Money Sav- 
ing Time.” This places us under no obligation, 


Name. 


Address __ 


If desired, also check items below: 
O Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 
Send following bulletins: O Time Stamps 
 In-and-Out Recorders 0 Job Recorders 
0 Other product bulletins 
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The ESSEX Challenger 
isa SUPER-SIX 


Its Principle is Patented and Exclusive 


By the patented Super-Six principle the ability 
of the 6-cylinder type is freed to the limit. 
It is responsible for a performance and 
smoothness that belongs exclusively to the 
Essex Challenger. 

And it so thrilled engineers with its possibili- 
ties that a whole series of remarkable inventions 
and improvements have followed in its train. 
These go to make the brilliant New Essex 
Challenger of today. That is why we say— 
and more buyers every day are saying—‘‘not 
just a Six, but a Super-Six.”’ 


The remarkable Essex performance results 


from a completely balanced high-compression 
motor and power line. More power results, 


with smoother acceleration, higher speed and 
low fuel consumption. It is responsible for 
scores of famous records, established during 
Challenger Week, in every part of the country 
with more than 5000 Essex cars participating. 
The New Essex wheelbase is longer. Bodies 
are larger. Larger tires with patented, ex- 
clusive spring suspension make it the most 
roadable of cars. 


This is the finest, most powerful, best perform- 
ing, most complete and greatest Essex value 
ever built. Come see and drive it. You will 
need no other proof that this is not just a Six, 


but a Super-Six. 
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..at a price all can afford 





SOOTHES THE SKIN — 


Va c. 
SMOOTHES THE RAZOR’S PATH 


action 


for stubble trouble 


COMFORT is the first essential 
in shaving. With the double- 
action shave you get double 
comfort. 


- First, razor comfort. Squibb’s 
smoothes the path of the razor 


—makes the blade glide swiftly, 


evenly, surely through your 
whiskers. 

Second, skin comfort. 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream restores 
the pliant oils essential to the 
skin. Most shaving creams re- 


move these oils, leaving your 
skin tight and dry. But Squibb’s 
is different. It restores a natural 


feeling of velvet comfort that 
lasts all day. 


Get a large tube of Squibb’s 
Shaving Cream. 


Listen to WILL ROGERS each Sunday evening 
at 10 o'clock, York over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


SQUIBB’S 


Shaving Cream 


New time, 
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Lesser People 
Sirs: 

Your attitude towards Indian affairs . : 
smacks of the sickly sentimentalism noticeable 
amongst those who view the travail of a lesser 
people from afar. 

Having served for a number of years with 
an Indian cavalry regiment, and having had the 
privilege of forming truer friendships with In- 
dian gentlemen than perhaps with any “civilized 
individuals, I am in a position to state that the 
native definitely despises any white man who 
presumes to judge his people without at least 
a period of 15 years’ residence in India to his 
credit. 

You are unaware, I presume, that the aims 
and aspirations of the Ghandi party are, com- 
paratively speaking, as representative of Indian 
feeling as Communism is of American ideals. 

Because, I believe, you typify a distinct 
branch of American society, the bourgeoisie shall 
we say, I feel-that you should make allowances 
if my attitude exemplifies a greater interest in 
the progressive Indian than in the canaille. ; 

It is to the credit of [India’s] princes that 
the sluggish millions have been forced to bestir 
themselves and bring to light the fabulous natu- 
ral resources for which the land has ever been 
famed. 

It is to the discredit of England that her be- 
nevolent despotism (with emphasis on the word 
benevolent) has, except for occasional righteous 
outbursts, permitted her to fall for the “sales 
talk” of a few impractical dreamers, and grad- 
ually switch the governing of the country from 
the hands of those who know the futility of al- 
truism to a class whose ideals are motivated by 
a desire to be rid of an oppressively progressive 
people. cae 

Sympathize with Saint Ghandi if it so pleases 
vou, and, by all the Gods, even the most uncom- 
promising Englishman respects his piety and 
idealism, but do not deceive yourself that com- 
plex India would ever beatify a Hindu philoso- 
pher as California has her Krishnamurti. 

James C. CrRITCHELL-BULLOCK 

The Explorers Club 

New York City 
W akatsuki’s 
Sirs: 

Don’t you think you stretched your imagina- 
tion a little too far when you said, ‘Down on 
all fours in London last week went Japan’s 
chief delegate to Naval Conference writing 
his report to the Emperor. Or is it your Hearst- 
like attempt to make it newsworthy? No Jap- 
anese down on fours when he is writing 
letters or reports, not only because it is a poor 
manner but mainly because it is too awkward 
position to write small letters. I feel sure, 
writing his report to his superior, Mr. Wakatsuki 
takes much more dignified attitude than your 
description. If he did wrote his report to his 
Emperor in such position as you say, he cer- 
tainly must be so helplessly paralyzed at that 
particular moment 

The accompanying picture 
ing a Kakemono, meaning hanging-word-pic- 
ture, painting a word “self’’ in a large letter on 
likely a sheet of silk. (Probably next word was 
“ashamed.”) This is to be made up in frame 
and hang on a wall in a certain corner of a 
supposed-to-be most sacred room in a_ house. 
And in this Kakemono painting only a few words 
suffices to express one’s feelings, thus in such 


Fours 


goes 


shows him writ- 


a large letter, and sometime in “all fours” to 
make his one arm movement as free as possible, 
Because I go down on “all fours’ to find col- 
lar button on a floor, please do not imagine 
I am writing this letter in ‘all fours” too. 
GEORGE TOKIE OTANI 
North Branch, N. J. 
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North Carolina’s Simmons 
Sirs: 

The following subscribers would thank you t 

publish the record of Senator F. M. Simmons: 
J. W. ODEN 
A. B. HuDNELL 
JAMES ELLISON 
W. C. SPENCER 
J.S. JENKINS 

Washington, N. C,. 

Sirs: 

Senator F. M. Simmons of North Carolina, 
comes up for re-election real soon. We the un- 
dersigned registered voters request Time to pub- 
lish the record and achievements of Mr. 
mons in public life. 

W. G. Cox 
L. D. Mreapow 
JosePH ERWIN GANT 


EARL B. HorNER 
ZEBULUN VANCE HOWELL 
Burlington, N. C. 


Sim- 


PLEASE GIVE YOUR NORTH CAROLINA 
READERS A PEN PICTURE AND ESTI- 
MATE OF SENATOR F M SIMMONS AND 
HIS RECORD AS A DEMOCRAT AND 
LEGISLATOR FOR GODS SAKE “DO” HIM 
IN AN EARLY ISSUE. 
JOHN DORSETT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The record of Senator Furnifold (“Fur- 
nie’) McLendel Simmons of North Caro- 
lina is as follows: 

Born: on a Jones County, N. C. 
Jan. 20, 1854. 

Start-in-life: a country lawyer. 

Career: Son of a well-to-do planter, he at- 
tended Wake Forest College, was graduated 
(1873) from Trinity College (now Duke Univer- 
sity), commenced the practice of law at New 
Bern at 21. The same year he married Eliza 
Humphrey of Goldsboro. Aged 32, he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, soth 
Congress, for one unimportant term (1887-89) 
In 1892 when Populism threatened, he was made 
head of the Democratic State Executive Commit- 
tee, held the Weaver vote down to 44,000. His 
reward came when President Cleveland named 
him Collector of Internal Revenue for North 
Carolina’s Eastern district (1893-97). It was 
as the undisputed boss Democrat of the State, a 
rank he held till 1928, that he was elected to 
the Senate in 1900 where he has served continu- 
ously since 1901. 

In Congress: 
of service, in actual age (76). 
four most influential Democrats in 
(Arkansas’ Robinson, Montana’s 
ginia’s Glass are the other three). He was 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
(1913-19) which wrote the Underwood-Simmons 


plantation, 


He is No. 1 Senator in seniority 
He is one of the 

the Senate 
Walsh, Vir- 





oo is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 


subscription 
price is 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLAaTION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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ROM the founding of the first mutual insurance business leaders. 


corporation and benefit directly by the economy, Mutual Casualty Insurance, Room 2206, 180 
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Distinguished chiming clocks 


that bring you the accuracy 
of Telechron electric time 


Tuerr’s PLEASURE in the possession of fine 
cabinetwork . . . delight in the music of mellow 
chimes .. . and efficiency in the assurance of 
accurate time. Revere offers you all three, in 
a series of distinguished clocks equipped with 
Telechron motors. @ Every Revere Clock takes 
alternating current from the electric outlet and 
translates it into time you can trust. @ Three 
of the many Revere models are illustrated here. 
At the right is Plymouth, a Colonial design in 
Honduras mahogany. 69” high. Westminster 
chimes. Price, $125. Below, at left, is R-632, 
of the same period, in the same wood. 18” high, 
$68, with Westminster chimes. Below, right, is 
R-628, a novel modern design in walnut, bird’s- 
eye maple, ebony and zebra wood. 1214” high. 
Westminster chimes, $66. @ Write for our free 
booklet, “Observatory Time,” which illustrates 
clocks ranging in price from $40 to $1200.* 
Tur Revere Ciock Company, 403 McMILLan 
Srreet, Cincinnati, Ouro. 

* The Warren Telechron Company, of Ashland, Mass., 


manufactures a full line of non-striking clocks at prices 


up to $55. 





with Telechron electric motors 
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Tariff Act (1913), framed all the war loan and 
taxation legislation. As the ranking minority 
member of the same committee now, he has 
been the generalissimo of the Democratic and 
insurgent Republican forces battling the regula 
Republicans on the pending tariff bill, 

He voted for the 18th Amendment (1917), 
the Volstead Act (1919), the Soldier Bonus 
(1924), Boulder Dam (1928), Radio Control! 
(1928), Reapportionment (1929), Tax Reduc- 
tion(1926—28—-30), the Navy’s 15-Cruiser Bill 
(1929), the Jones Law (1929), Farm Relies 
(1927-28-29), the Parker appointment (1930), 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, considers Prohibi- 
tion the prime issue today. 

Wilsonian in his foreign views, he favors the 
League of Nations without reservations, the 
World Court, the Kellogg Treaty. He opposes 
U. S. Marines in Central America. 

Legislative Hobby: Government finance. He 
is recognized as the Senate’s greatest exponent 











FURNIFOLD McLENDEL SIMMONS 
He has a whispering tenor. 


of the Democratic theories of taxation and 
finance. Only once was his authority as an ex- 
pert questioned by his colleagues who suspected 
that when he worked for a Republican cut on 
inheritance taxes he was being influenced locally 
in behalf of bequests left by the Duke estate to 
Duke University. 

In appearance he is small, wears baggy over- 
sized clothes. His head is egg-shaped with 
large ears. His hair is sparse and white, his 
grey mustache ragged and unkempt. The slant 
of his narrow eyes gives him a vaguely oriental 
look. His seat is on the aisle, third row from 
the front. Just in front of him sits his col- 
league Senator Overman; across the aisle is Sen- 
ator Smoot, Finance Committee chairman and 
his great antagonist on all matters fiscal, They 
are called the “whispering twins” because they 
arise to engage in debate in such faint voices 
that few Senators can hear them. When an 
gered, he can make a shrill, vehement speech, 
vindictive and cruel, amid a great flapping o1 
loose coat sleeves. He chews tobacco, smokes 
black cigars. 

Outside Congress: He lives very quietly at 
the Portland Hotel with the second Mrs, 5im- 
mons (1886 he married Belle Gibbs), where he 
receives his five married children. He avoids 
society, plays no games, listens to the radio, 
{ spends his free time on his plantation at New 
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IKE the gnarled roots of a 
stump, the clasp on Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes has a 
grip that defies dislodging. That’s 
one reason why you can entrust to 
this envelope the mailing piece 





you prepared so carefully, and be 
certain it will arrive at its destina- 
tion in perfect shape. 

If you’re proud of your catalog 
or booklet, give it the protection 
it deserves—an Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope. Available at 
your printer’s or stationer’s. They 
come in 32 stock sizes. 


The United States Envelope 
Company makes all grades, sizes 


and styles of quality envelopes for 


every purpose. Next time you buy 
envelopes, look for the U. S. E. 
Quality Slip in the box. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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state to EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 


y -_ / IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
on ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 
e Sk 

eg Extremely tough, flexible stock . . . Scotch 
his col- 4 seams; they never give . . . malleable metal 
- is pon clasp—anchored at all points through double 
ae Thes thickness of paper... flap-hole reinforced 
se they with patch that always lines up with clasp 
Bag ons . « - mame and size number on lower flap 
speech ' ... 32 stock sizes ... buff color enhances 
— Fo : any other colors you use. 
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Bern. Local bank failures last year caused 
him serious financial loss. 
In 1928 his Dry Protestant efforts turned 
North Carolina against Wet Catholic Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. A bitter hater, he still flaunts 
his opposition to the Tammany wing of his 
party, balks at reconciliation. This year he js 
a candidate for reélection to the Senate. 
Against him in the June primary are younger 
men and forces who would punish him for his 
bolt. At stake is his State leadership. 
Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: 
though age has blunted his legislative effective- 
ness, he remains a potent Democratic force in 
the Senate. He commands Republican respect 
and attention, if not votes. His mind is clear 
and active. Unlike his politics at home, his 
Senate votes are regularly Democratic, though 
at heart he is no Liberal. His industry has not 
diminished. Long parliamentary experience has 
taught him how to get things done on the Sen- 
ate floor where he continues a preéminent pub- 
lic figure.—Epb. 
4>> 
. 
Acey-Deucy 
Sirs: 
Your report on “Backgammon,” p. 63, issue 
of May 5, was of particular interest to me, 
Truly “Time brings all things.” 
I was an enlisted man in the Navy ror1i—14 
and remember that backgammon or as we gobs 
UsSH? called it ‘“‘Acey-Deucy” (ace-deuce being the 
PAJAMAS Sb ¥ oo g Ha BR s highest throw on the dice) was a favorite game. 
It was played on deck, below decks, in the en- 
gine room, the dynamo room and in the turrets 
and handling rooms. 
Pajamas? You’ve that gigantic pair of silk ones Aunt Flo (bless her) _ A peculiar thing about backgammon as played 
? in the Navy, was that it was one game we 
made you for Christmas. And that little blue model Horace has outgrown. didn’t gamble on. We shot plenty of craps, 
/ : played poker and around pay day plenty of 
These ought to about cover any size guest that comes your way. money exchanged hands, but never at backgam- 
~ mon. 
Tooth brushes? Now that’s where you show yourself the perfect host. Before dispatching this letter I'll try to dig 
" ‘ up an old snapshot showing two of my former 
In the cabinet of your guest bathroom place two new Tek tooth brushes. mates playing gammon. 
’ ; ayn } And In all the time I played backgammon in the 
(Not a bad idea to have their handles match the general color scheme. An Navy, I never saw a gob and a “leatherneck” 
" P “ . (Marine) playing “acey-deucy.”” The marines 
one should be the kind that contains dental floss.) Now think of the were not barred from poker or craps but dida't 


: ‘ . ec be seem to mix when it came to backgammon. 
pleasant results to follow. Your guests for the night will a ae Thank Also in 21 months service in the Army both 
at home and in France, I never saw the game 
played nor did I ever hear any of the old time 
° ° ° 7 ial soldiers mention it. So I gather backgammon 
Tek, it will confirm their respect for your good taste. or “acey-deucy” was distinctly a Navy game. 


the Lord for a tooth brush—and it’s a Tek, too.” And, because it is a 


People who are accustomed to Tek, miss their Tek-sercise (physical ae 


Louis J. GLASER 
culture of the gums and teeth) when they are out of reach ofa Tek brush. Rochester, N. Y. 


ae 


So after taking your guests at contract or golf, the offering of Tek tooth ’ 

a : : se : Patrolman Werrenrath 

brushes at bedtime is the friendly gesture that makes everything right. eat 
There is a Manhattan policeman anyway who 

would pass the taste test suggested by your Sub- 

scriber Richards (Time, April 21). At the pa- 

trol officers’ dinner given recently at the Hotel 


Astor one of the guests at Grover Whalen’s ta- 

Tek’s extra wide All we ask is that ble was Reinald Werrenrath, the famous bari- 
brash-head 2 sre Tek to- tone. He was disguised, let Subscriber Richards 
ene ee — y note, in a patrolman’s uniform and when he sang 
sages gums auto- night and then - on as age ne ge een ! Traffic A. 
; , every , s ‘et when he had finished one of the cops ex- 
matically, id asi ord frmah claimed, “Why that guy’s wasting his time on 


cleaning stroke. the modern SoRaTRO, the force. He would get $100 a week singing 


professionally. 
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Smooth and swift as the flight of a comet, such is the speed 
of the Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter. Once it enters your 


office, temper-testing delays and distractions end. Letters 
are promptly typed and mailed, conserving the time and 
patience of executives. Its light, buoyant operation banishes 
undue fatigue and keeps your entire staff cheerful and 
olert. Far less effort is required—much more typing accom- 


plished! Flawlessly neat! Letter-perfect in accuracy! This 


superior performance ever distinguishes the Easy-Writing 


Royal. Constantly improved in design and construction, it 


is universally acknowledged the finest of office typewriters! 


@ ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY @ 
@ BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER @ 
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New Quick Freeze Process 








Mr. Edison Commends 
$10,000.00 Annual Award 





Popular Science Monthly, 
Gentlemen: 

It has been a source of much 
pleasure to me to read the an- 
nouncement of the recent creation 
by Popular Science Monthly of an 
annual award of $10,000 for the 
year’s achievement in science that 
shall be adjudged of greatest poten- 
tial benefit to mankind. 


To my mind the establishment of this very liberal annual 
award is a highly commendable example of the public spirit 
displayed by Popular Science Monthly in seeking to stimulate 
the activity and aid of investigators in the realms of science and 
research. I have no doubt that the working out of this plan, 
in practice, will result im great benefit to mankind. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the great incentive you have 
offered to scientific workers, and also to compliment you on 
the fine personnel of the Committee of Awards which you 
have chosen. 


(Signed) THOS. A. EDISON 








A REAL HAUL!. . And thousands of miles inland these fish 
will be delivered in packages—fresh as the day they were 
caught. This new Quick Freeze process has been fully de- 


scribed in Popular Science Monthly. 


ENGINEERS — EXECUTIVES. 45% of the 
350,000 readers of Popular Science Monthly are execu- 
tives, engineers, professional men, architects. These 
men know what they want. They judge a product by 
FACTS—and they look to Popular Science Monthly as 


the authoritative organ of scientific FACTS. 


If you want to reach this critical and responsive 
audience—often a deciding factor in the purchase of 
better products for personal or industrial use—adver- 
tise in Popular Science Monthly. 


POPULAR 
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ss | keeps these fish Fresh... 
thousands of miles from sea 





A Prominent New York 


Packer ... wanting to learn 


more about this revolutionary 


new Process...wrote to Popular 


Science Monthly for FACTS 


HIS AMAZING new Quick Freeze process makes 
possible the delivery of fresh fish in packages thou- 
sands of miles from sea. 


Think of the possibilities of this remarkable dis- 
I 

covery !—the further uses it may be put to in the future! 

It may completely revolutionize the handling and dis- 

tribution of many kinds of food products. 

Abraham Buchsbaum — President of Aaron Buchsbaum 
Company, New York City—intends to be among the 
first to reap the profits. He saw the “Quick Freeze” Process 
described in a recent issue of Popular Science Monthly 
and wrote immediately for further FACTS: 

How could he get in touch with the firms putting up fish 
this new way? 

Those prominent in the various activities which sup- 


ply our nation’s food recognize the increasing importance 
of scientific research, new machinery, new inventions, in 


ONE OF THE MACHINES for freez- 
ing fish quickly ... The boned or ‘‘filleted’’ 
fish, placed on great trays, are carried over 
freezing brine. . . ‘‘Quick freezing’’ re- 
duces the size of the ice crystals formed 
in frozen food. It keeps the cell structure 
intact, preserving the same delicacy, the 
same flavor the food has when fresh. 





ese fish ria 3 
y were the more efficient conduct of their business. They read 
"> Popular Science Monthly as faithfully as do the archi- 
tects, engineers, machinists, electricians, who make up 
the majority of its audience. 
of the Altogether there are 350,000 readers of Popular Sci- 
sl ence Monthly. And they’re interested in everything 
uct by mechanical! Mr Buchsbaum is typical of the thousands ™ eee 
hly as : <= =" JAOTS ae 
who ask for FACTS. NOT A MOMENT LOST... One plant 
onsive If you have a product to sell—and if you have interest- at Halifax, N. 5., freezes a ton of fish 
f . TS , : 3 every two hours. The frozen fish, packed 
on 0 ing FACTS to tell about it—there can be no better medi- in cartons, are conveyed into special re- 
adver- 


um for your advertising than Popular Science Monthly. 


frigerator cars, which carry them fresh to 
destinations thousands of miles away. 
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: a a heating plant that orders its own fuel as it 


needs it, without human attention, turns itself on when 
temperatures drop, without human attention, and turns itself 


off when temperatures rise, also without human attention. 
And you pay for the fuel it uses only after you and your 
family have benefited from it. 

x Modern science has made it possible to put an end to 
furnace-room slavery and progressive America is rapidly 


abandoning the hand-fired furnace. The modern house is 


automatically heated with gas, the dirt-free, waste-less 


fuel which requires no furnace-tending. You and your 


family deserve its marvelous comfort and convenience. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS | 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Greeter 

Happier would be the life of any Presi- 
dent if custom did not require him to act 
as No. 1 Greeter of the nation, Last week 
President Hoover received, among many 
another: 1) Ivar Kreuger, Swedish match 
tycoon; 2) The Earl of Derby here for 
the Kentucky race (see p. 62); 3) U.S. 
Circuit Court Judge John Johnston 
Parker, Supreme Court rejectee; 4) Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with a plea against 
curtailed Navy Yard employment; 5) 
Professor Enrico Glickenstein, Polish dry- 
point etcher; 6) Dr. William Oxley 
Thompson, president emeritus of Ohio 
State University; 7) Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of Porto Rico, asking for a 
$3,000,000 relief fund; 8) Charles C. 
Younggreen, president of the Advertising 
Federation of America and delegates to 
the Federation’s Washington Convention; 
9) Lewis A. Yancey, U. S.-to-Rome flyer; 
10) 30 radio performers seeking publicity. 

President Hoover dropped work to go 
out behind the White House offices to be 
photographed with: 1) U. S. Civil Service 
Commissioners and staff; 2) newspaper 
association managers; 3) “Danish-Amer- 
icans” en route to Denmark; 4) Pauline 
Lodge, Lakewood, Ohio, high-school girl, 
winner of the $500 Gorgas Memorial 
Essay Contest; 5) Bandmaster John Philip 
Sousa playing his new “Royal Welch 
Fusiliers” march.* 
@ President Hoover carried 13 guests out 
to his Rapidan Camp over the weekend. 
After catching his quota of fish, the Presi- 
dent talked shop with Secretary of State 
Stimson, Attorney General Mitchell, Re- 
publican Senators and Congressmen. 
@ Journeying to Newport News, Va., by 
a special overnight train, President Hoover 
boarded the cruiser Salt Lake City to re- 
view the U. S. fleet, for the first time in 
his Administration. 
@ “President Hoover is absolutely re- 
sponsible . . . for the muddled condition 
of the Tariff Bill. . . . The President has 
stood by in silence, without the vision, 
leadership or courage to direct the Repub- 
licans in Congress to do what he advised 
them to do.” So declared Tennessee’s bla- 
tantly partisan Senator McKellar on the 
eve of the Senate’s tariff vote (see p. 15). 


*Last week’s receptions of U. S. citizens 
abroad: 1) 234 gold star mothers in France 
to visit their sons’ graves, by U. S. Ambas- 
sador Walter Evans Edge, General John Joseph 
Pershing and Gaston Bacquet, chief clerk of 
the French High Commission on touring; 2) 17 
women at the British Court at Buckingham 
Palace (see p. 24); 3) 190 Catholic pilgrims 
~ gai from the Eucharistic Congress by Pope 
ius. 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@, Passed the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Bill. 
@ Passed a bill to construct a $33,500,000 
George Washington Memorial Parkway 
along the Potomac River. 
@ Passed a bill creating a National Em- 
ployment Service. Already passed by the 
Senate to combat joblessness are bills to 
create a stabilization board on _ public 
works and to compile employment sta- 
tistics. 
@ Passed a bill to reorganize the Federal 
Power Commission by replacing the Sec- 
retaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture 
with three full-time commissioners. 
@ Passed a bill putting Mexican immi- 
gration on a quota basis (see p. 17). 
@ Adopted a resolution directing the De- 
partment of Commerce to report on avia- 
tion accidents. 
@ Adopted a resolution to amend its own 
parliamentary rules, abolishing the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and permitting Sena- 
tors who have not voted on a bill to move 
its reconsideration. 
@ Passed a House bill transferring Pro- 
hibition enforcement from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice 
(see p. 15). 
@ Passed a bill to construct two federal 
penal institutions, one a reformatory in 
the West, one a penitentiary in the North- 
east. This bill completed legislation for 
the Department of Justice’s new prison 
program. 
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The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
q@ Encountered its first filibuster in eight 
years, during consideration of a bill to 
expand the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. To obtain a quorum, 
the arrest of absent members was ordered; 
numerous Representatives, including 
Speaker Longworth, were taken into cus- 
tody, escorted back to the House floor. 
@ Held a memorial service of twelve de- 
ceased Representatives. 
@ Passed the $382,416,836 Navy Appro- 
priation Bill. 
@ Passed a bill providing gold, silver, or 
bronze medals for all Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition members. 
@ Passed a bill regulating the height, ex- 
terior design, etc. of private buildings in 
the District of Columbia. 
@ Passed a bill giving horticulturists pat- 
ent rights to new plants. 
@ Adopted a resolution to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for settling World War 


claims. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Cagle Out 


West Point last week was shrouded in 
shame. Annapolis pointed a reproachful 
finger. Army officers throughout the land 
looked hurt and troubled at a major 
breach of military honor. Cause: Cadet 
Christian Keener (“Red”) Cagle, West 
Point’s famed football hero, had feet that 
would carry him miraculously through a 
broken field but they were, after all, feet 
of clay. By all the rules of the “Point,” 
he had starred in 1928, had captained his 
team to victory in 1929, had won acclaim 


as “the greatest halfback since Red 


Grange” only because he had perjured him- 
self as to his eligibility. 

On Aug. 25, 1928, at Gretna, La., Cadet 
Cagle, aged 23, had married Marion Mun- 
ford Haile. He returned to West Point to 
sign certificates that he had not violated 
the Academy’s strict rule against cadets 
marrying. Mrs. Cagle taught school in 
Louisiana as Miss Haile, kept out of sight, 
never saw her husband drill or play foot- 
ball. 

Busy-bodied newsmen dug up the Cagle 
marriage certificate. Cadet Cagle was in 
the infirmary after a tonsillectomy last 
week when his perjury was reported to 
Maj.-General William Ruthven Smith, 
Academy superintendent. Within 30 min- 
utes Cadet Cagle was again plain Mr. 
Cagle. _General Smith let him resign in- 
stead of courtmartialing him. 

Most embarrassed was the Army Ath- 
letic Association which had a gold sabre 
ready to present Cagle at the June gradua- 
tion which he now will not attend. 
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National A ffairs—(Continucd) 


Treaty Talk 

Two Senate committees last week began 
a study of the provisioas and implications 
of the London Naval Treaty. The docu- 
ment was officially before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee where a friendly atti- 
tude toward it was manifested by members, 
including Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed and 
‘Arkansas’ Senator Robinson, both deéle- 
gates to the London parley. The Naval 
Affairs Committee, under the nervous lead- 
ership of Maine’s Senator Hale, conducted 
hearings in an atmosphere hostile to the 
agreement which was, under the Senate 
rules, none of its official business. Senator 
Hale, a big Navy man, did everything pos- 
sible to develop the worst features of the 
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ADMIRAL PRATT 


He changed his mind. 


treaty as a means of drumming up public 
opposition to its restrictive provisions. 

Witnesses grew weary traipsing back 
and forth between the two committees all 
week long. Their testimony grew jumbled 
in the confusion of double hearings. But 
above the welter of words and figures, the 
loud police court methods of interrogation 
used by unfriendly Senators, the first 
poundings and cane thumpings of vehe- 
ment witnesses, emerged the definite out- 
lines of a real and important division of 
opinion on naval policy. 

The prime issue that arose at these hear- 
ings had to do with the size and gun power 
of U.S. cruisers under the London Treaty. 
Congress has authorized the construction 
of 23 cruisers of 10,000-tons armed with 
8-in. guns. Of these only two, the Salt 
Lake City and Pensacola, are constructed 
and in commission. In addition the Navy 
has ten 7,500-ton cruisers (Omaha class) 
armed with 6-in. guns. Under the London 
Treaty the U.S. would reduce its 8-in. gun 
cruiser program to 18 vessels, of which 
only 15 would be actually finished at the 
expiration of the Treaty in 1936. The 
U. S. would be allowed 143,500 tons of 
smaller cruisers of the 6-in. gun class, in- 
cluding the 75.000 tons already in service. 


That would leave 60,500 tons of cruiser 
strength to be constructed and armed with 
6-in. guns, probably eight vessels of about 
8,500 tons each. Though the total cruiser 
tonnage of Britain and the U. S. in both 
categories would be almost the same (339,- 
000 to 323,500), Britain would have more 
small cruisers, the U. S. more large ones. 
The committee controversy last week in- 
volved relative merits of the big 8-in. gun 
cruiser and the small 6-in. gun cruiser. 
Since 1926 U. S. naval policy has favored 
the big cruiser, on the theory that the 
U. S., lacking naval bases, needed fighters 
with the maximum offensive cruising ra- 
dius. The 6-in. gun fires about three times 
as rapidly as the 8-in., throws a smaller 
projectile. The question was whether the 
U.S., by accepting the London Treaty, 
would not put itself at a disadvantage 
through a reduction of big cruisers from 
23 to 18. This question was answered 
differently by different witnesses. 
Secretary of State Stimson, chief of the 
U.S. delegation to London, insisted that 
the Treaty gave U.S. “substantial” naval 
parity with Britain. Banging the commit- 
tee table with his fist he defended the 6-in. 
gun cruisers, declared that the 8-in. gun 
cruiser, a “vulnerable ship,” was overrated 
as a sea weapon by certain naval experts, 
made much of the point that Japan would 
“stand still” on cruiser strength to allow 
the U. S. to catch up and pass her. He 
found nothing objectionable in the fact 
that the U.S. had agreed to a 10-7 instead 
of a 5-3 ratio with Japan on auxiliary 
craft. When questioned about the negotia- 
tions leading up to the London compro- 
mise, Statesman Stimson said he was like 
“a man with his hand tied behind his 
back,” that he could not answer publicly. 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams, a conference delegate, defended 
the Treaty as the best obtainable. He went 
to London, he said, to get 21 big cruisers 
for the U. S. and relaxed his demand only 
when it threatened to break up the Con- 
ference. (“You always like to get as 
much as you can.”) He upheld the 6-in. 
gun cruisers as making a ‘“‘well rounded 
fleet, declared that under certain close 
range battle conditions they were as useful 
as larger craft. Squirming uncomfortably 
before the hostile Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, Secretary Adams declared against 
building the U. S. fleet up to the full 
Treaty strength, said Treaty parity would 
cost the U. S. a billion dollars in new ships, 
was noncommittal about the large savings 
President Hoover had hailed as a benefit of 
the Treaty. Said he of the Treaty Navy: 
“Our country and its interests will be safe 
—far safer than those of any other nation.” 
Admiral William Veazie Pratt, com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. fleet, No. 1 
naval adviser to the U. S. delegation at 
London, suave, genial, crisp, voiced ap- 
proval of the Treaty Navy. He admitted 
that he had once favored only 8-in. gun 
cruisers but that he had changed his mind. 
He went into technical explanations to 
show how the 6-in. gun cruiser could drive 
off a night destroyer attack where a larger 
vessel would be helpless. He preferred 
the smaller gun for all “close-in fighting,” 
thovch larger weapons were more accurate. 


Said he: “This Treaty suits me and when 
I say that I remember the fact that if we 
had to fight now, I would have to do the 
fighting. It suits me better to get some 
of these 6-in. ships than it did to take all 
eights... . The 8-in. gun is a corker 
where you have clear weather and high 
visibility . . . but much of the time you 
have fog and trouble ahead, and under 
these circumstances I would prefer the 
6-in gun.” 

Rear Admiral Hilary Pollard Jones, re- 
tired, went to the London conference as a 
naval adviser but illness caused his return 
to the U.S. before the Treaty was con- 
cluded. Broken in health but still the grim 
old sea dog battling for the largest pos- 











ADMIRAL JONES 
He could not understand. 


sible Navy, he stumped before the Senate 
committees last week on a heavy cane to 
protest vehemently against the size of the 
Treaty Navy. Under no moral obligations 
as a negotiator to support the London 
agreement, he contended that it did not 
give the U. S. parity with Britain. He 
warned that its terms would “freeze” the 
U. S. fleet into an inferior position by the 
time of the next conference in 1935 and 
allow no room “to veer and haul.” At 
London the Navy’s policy on 8-in. gun 
cruisers was abandoned without a compen- 
sating benefit. He could see no use for the 
small cruisers to cover the long U. S. 
trade routes through the Pacific. He ar- 
gued that in event of war with Japan the 
U. S. would have to carry the fighting into 
Japanese waters where the enemy strength 
would be 5 plus te our 5, instead of 7 to 
10. He “simply couldn’t understand” how 
Admiral Pratt could find the Treaty good 
for the Navy. 

Rear Admiral Mark Lambert Bristol, 
chairman of the Navy’s potent policy- 
making General Board, followed Admiral 
Jones in condemning the Treaty as unfair 
and unjust to the fleet. He pointed out 
that the Board had reluctantly reduced its 
8-in. gun cruiser demand from 23 to 2! 
(as the irreducible minimum) when the 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


U. S. delegation went to London. He de- 
nied the Treaty gave U.S. parity, opposed 
the 10-7 Japanese ratio as a dangerous and 
unwarranted concession, repeated Admiral 
Jones’ statement about carrying a war into 
Japanese waters where the U. S. would be 
at disadvantage. He did admit that as a 
compromise the General Board would have 
approved five 6-in. gun cruisers but not 
eight and recommended that, if the Treaty 
were approved, not more than five of these 
smaller vessels be built. He insisted that 
he was more interested in the principle 
than he was in the armament of three big 
cruisers which divided the position of the 
General Board and the U. S. delegation at 
London. 

As the committee hearing neared its end, 
Senators hostile to the Treaty began to 
talk of changes and reservations based on 
the technical objections of Admirals Jones 
and Bristol. But even such threats of 
tangling the pact in new diplomatic coils 
did not down the widespread opinion that 
the Senate would ratify the agreement be- 
fore it went home for the summer. 
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Inverted Leaf 

Spectacularly Lieut. Alford Joseph 
Williams, crack airman, served the U. S. 
Navy for 13 years. Spectaeularly he made 
his exit last week, having resigned in pro- 
test against sea-assignment (Time, April 
21), Nothing could have been more char- 
acteristic than his parting gesture—the 
performance of an aerobatic feat never be- 
fore accomplished: an “inverted falling 
leaf.” Above Anacostia, naval air station, 
Lieut. Williams rolled a Curtiss Hawk bi- 
plane onto its back, throttled the motor, 
let one wing dip. Wheels to the sky, pilot’s 
head to the ground, the little ship began 
swinging back and forth, dropping rapidly 
like an ever-lengthening pendulum. In- 
geniously averting the dread “inverted 
spin” Williams landed, gave to the Navy 
his valuable findings on the mastery of 
inverted flight to promote safety. 


PROHIBITION 
Dry Transfer 


The Senate last week gave President 
Hoover the first—and probably the last 
—Dry legislation recommended by his Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Commission when 
it passed the House bill to transfer Pro- 
hibition enforcement from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice. 
After July 1, field agents numbering 
2,263 and 153 Washington clerks will find 
themselves working under Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, instead of Secretary Mellon, 
as Enforcer-in-Chief (Time, Jan. 27). 

Major benefit of transfer: tighter co- 
ordination between Dry raids and prose- 
cutions. 

Major criticism of transfer: divided 
authority between the Treasury and the 
Justice Department for the issuance of 
industrial alcohol permits to the drug, 
paint and chemical trades. 

Dr. James M. Doran, now the Treas- 
ury’s Prohibition commissioner, was last 
week elated to remain in that department 
as Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol. 


JUDICIARY 
Radio Pool Suit 


To counter Britain’s wireless monopoly 
in 1919, Radio Corp. of America was 
formed. Patents owned by General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, American Tel. & Tel. 








Bachrach 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
No trust-buster. 


were pooled for Radio’s development of 
receiving sets, were later “licensed” (for 
a royalty) to 34 receiving set manufac- 
turers, 14 tube manufacturers. Almost 
immediately, the U. S. Government looked 
askance at thése practices as possible vio- 
lations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Although in 1928, after prolonged inves- 
tigation, the Federal Trade Commission 
dismissed a complaint against Radio on 
this score, the Department of Justice con- 
tinued to hear protests from “independent” 
producers. 

Last week, the Department filed suit 
under the Sherman Act -against RCA in 
the U. S. District Court at Wilmington, 
Del. It charged a nationwide monopoly, 
asked that Radio, its affiliates and sub- 
sidiaries, be disbanded. This action fol- 
lowed closely on a reorganization of Radio 
under which 51.3% of its stock would be 
voted by General Electric and Westing- 
house, denounced by Washington’s Sen- 
ator Clarence Cleveland Dill as a “‘$6,000,- 
000,000 world-wide trust” (Time, April 
28). 

Declared Oswald F. Schuette, executive 
secretary of Radio Protective Association 
(composed of independents): “. . . The 
end of the reign of terror... !” Said 
Bertram James Grigsby, of Grigsby-Gru- 
now Co. (Majestic Radio): “Extremely 
gratified. ...” Press headlines pro- 
claimed: ADMINISTRATION STARTS 
TRUST-BUSTING CAMPAIGN! But 
prompt was Attorney General William De- 
Witt Mitchell to deny that there was 
“occasion for any such campaign.” In- 
deed, the Government’s petition in the 
Radio suit stated: .“‘The defendants .. . 


have earnestly contended that they are 
doing nothing more than. . . author- 
ized.” 

However, the case was a test of major 
industrial importance to clarify the Sher- 
man Act. Many an industry using compli- 
cated machinery pools patents is uncertain 
if it is inside or outside the law. Recently 
the Oil Industry was restrained in U. S. 
court from pooling its “cracking” patents. 

Declared Owen D. Young, Radio’s ex- 
ecutive committee chairman: “Certainly 
if there be anything illegal in the set-up 
of the Radio Corp., its officers, directors 
and stockholders are more deeply inter- 
ested in that question than either the 
Government or any other group... . It 
is very glad, therefore, that a test case has 
been brought. It prefers to have such a 
question out of politics.” 


THE TARIFF 
Deadlock Broken 


The 16-months-old Tariff Bill went back 
into the Senate again last week, where reg- 
ular Republicans gambled on its life and 
won. 

Last autumn the Democratic-Progres- 
sive coalition voted into the measure the 
Export Debenture Plan and a provision 
taking from the President his power to 
flex rates 50%. Later the Senate, passing 
the Bill, sent it to conference with the 
House with instructions to its conferees 
not to compromise. The House conferees 
returned to their body and received a 
mandate to reject the Debenture and non- 
flexibility (Time, May 12). Because their 
hands were tied, the Senate conferees 
were stalemated. 

Last week they returned to the Senate 
where Generalissimo Reed Smoot asked 
that they be released from their instruc- 
tions, that the Senate recede from its de- 
mand for these two controverted items. 
He warned that the House and the White 
House would not relax their opposition 
and that, unless the Senate changed front, 
the Tariff Bill was as “dead as Julius 
Caesar.” 

For the vote Senators were summoned 
from the stump and the sick bed. Demo- 
crats flayed the House for trying to dictate 
to the Senate, while Speaker Longworth 
and other potent Representatives stood 
along the chamber wall sombrely listening. 
First to a vote was the Debenture. Result: 
43-to-41 in favor of recession. A dozen in- 
surgent Republicans and six pro-tariff 
Democrats left their parties on this issue. 

Next came the vote on flexibility. Re- 
sult: 42-to-42. Amid an awful hush Vice 
President Curtis broke the tie, cast his 
vote against non-flexibility. The Tariff 
Bill went back to conference with the 
House where a quick agreement was an- 
ticipated. 

The threat of a Democrat filibuster 
against the Senate’s final acceptance of a 
patchwork measure loomied when Missis- 
sippi’s Senator Pat Harrison exclaimed: 
“Tt’ll be a long time before you get this 
Bill. I’d want nothing better than the 
responsibility for killing this legislation.” 
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STATES & CITIES 
Growth of a Nation 

With most citizens counted, census 
figures last week began to outline the 
decade’s major population shifts and 
growth of the U. S. Trends could be de- 
tected which would eventually be reflected 
politically in the reapportionment of the 
House of Representatives. Cities grew 
larger at the expense of small towns and 
country districts. Villages in the wheat 
belt lost 25% of their inhabitants. Great 
migrations have occurred to the Pacific 
coast and to Southern cities. New England 
barely moved. 

But never before in U. S. history has a 
state equalled California’s gain between 
Census counts. Census estimators figured 
that California has added two million 
people to its 3,426,861 of 1920. Three 
factors explain the gain: 1) industrial de- 
velopment including the cinema; 2) 
Asiatic trade; 3) good climate for sick 
or elderly citizens to enjoy years of 
leisure.* Sample of California’s growth: 
Beverly Hills, picturesquely perched above 
Los Angeles, from 674 in 1920 to 17,428 
in 1930, a gain of 2,485%. Some Beverly 
Hillers: Funnyman Will Rogers, Cine- 
mactors Fairbanks, Barrymore, Gilbert, 
Mix, Lloyd, Cinemactresses Pickford, 
Davies, Cinemakers Laemmle, Mayer, 
Lasky, De Mille. 

Other census facts: 


@ Record gain: Smackover, Ark., from 
less than 100 in 1920 to 2,544 in 1930.7 
Cause: oil. 

@. West Branch, Iowa. Birthplace ‘of 
President Hoover, dropped from 688 to 
651. A Democrat’s comment: “Probably 
all 37 went to Washington to work for 
the Government.” 


@ First formal protest against the ac- 
curacy of the census count was filed by 
Mayor James E. Dunne who was sure 
Providence, R. I., had more than 250,288 
residents. 

@ Philadelphia, with 1,823,779 in 1920 
made an estimated gain of only 30,000, 
grieved that it failed to get into the two 
million class. 


@ Also disappointed was Cleveland which, 
despite. boasts, failed to pass the million 
mark. With a population of only about 
850,000, it will drop from “fifth biggest” 
city to eighth or tenth. 


@ Big-city growths: Springfield, Mass., 
15%, Baltimore, 7%, Buffalo, 12%, Mil- 
waukee, 24%, San Francisco, 22% 
Houston, Tex., 110%, Dallas, 63%, 
Memphis, 55%, Knoxville, 34%. 

q New 
ground. 


England’s textile centres lost 


*But many a citizen who goes to California to 
loaf soon finds himself vigorously engaged in 
some new occupation. 

+Rain-flooded creeks rose menacingly around 
Smackover last week, did a million dollars dam- 
age to surrounding oil fields. Its city hall be- 
came relief headquarters. Measles developed in 
its refugee camp. A woman bore a child while 
floating downstream on a raft. The Red river 
raged with high water. An Arkansas tornado 
snorted through Elaine, left 17 dead behind. 


Texas Threat 


As other States were last week gloating 
Over population increases which, by re- 
apportionment next year, would give them 
greater political strength in the House of 
Representatives (see col. 1), Texas, big- 
gest of them all, pointed with huge pride 











Keystone 


Mr. & Mrs. “JACK” GARNER 


The steer would brush the flies off the 
North Pole. 


to Pampa as a sample of its own spectac- 
ular growth. In 1920 Pampa, high in the 
Panhandle, had 987 inhabitants. This 
year, thanks to oil and energy, it was 
found to be a full-fledged city of 10,453, 
a population increase of 959% in a decade. 

The disclosure of Pampa’s  spurty 
growth came just 24 hours after Texas’ 
Congressman John Nance Garner, Demo- 
cratic Leader of the House, had made 
a proposal which, if ever executed, would 
be far more subversive of U. S. political 
divisions than any readjustment of House 
representation consequent to the Census. 
Leader Garner declared that the time. had 
come to carve five States out of Texas. 
Purpose: “To transfer the balance of po- 
litical power from New England to the 
South and secure for the Southern States 

. . prestige and recognition.” 

What moved Representative Garner, 
as a Texan, as Minority leader of the 
House and as a member of the House Ways 
& Means Committee, to advocate this 
major change was the apparent victory of 
the industrial Northeast over the South 
& West in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill. 
If the Lone Star State were changed into 
a constellation of five, Mr. Garner foresaw 
eight additional Democratic Senators from 
the four new States—enough to over- 
whelm Grundy-Republican-Tariffism. And 
incidently, under the Garner plan, what is 
now Texas would cast 28 electoral votes 
for President instead of 20. 

The mule-like kick in Mr. Garner’s 
threat-proposal lay in the fact that Texas 


can turn itself into five States whether 
or not the rest of the U. S. approves. 


When Texas was admitted into the Union 
84 years ago, Congress authorized it to 
form ‘“‘new States of convenient size, not 
exceeding four in number and in addition 
to the said State of Texas.” 

So immense is Texas (265,896 sq. mi.) 
that few persons can conceive of its size. 
It takes as long by train to travel from 
the Panhandle on the north to Brownsville 
on the south as it does to go from New 
York to Key West. Leader Garner gave 
his own figures: 

“Texas would make 220 States the 
size of Rhode Island, 54 the size of Con- 
necticut, six the size of New York. Texas 
is four times bigger than the combined 
New England States. . . . With an esti- 
mated population of 5,600,000 Texas 
ranks fifth among the States, being ex- 
ceeded only by New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio... . ” 

Such a split-up of Texas into five States 
the size of Arkansas fired Mr. Garner’s 
political imagination. He foresaw an East 
Texas, West Texas, North Texas, South 
Texas and just plain Texas in the middle. 
New State capitals would blossom on the 
mesa. Political jobs would increase four- 
fold. Every U. S. flag would be rendered 
instantly obsolete. 

But as clearly as anyone else Leader 
Garner saw that Texas itself will object 
to five Texases. The bigness of Texas is 
the supreme boast of every Texan. To 
hack the State up into five Arkansases 
would, to most of its citizens, be dis- 
membering an empire. No longer could 
Texas brag of the fact that it grew more 
cotton (five million bales), produced more 
oil, than any other State. In such a 
split-up, North Texas would lose the his- 
toric glory of The Alamo (Roman Catho- 
lic mission at San Antonio cruelly be- 
sieged by Santa Anna). Bunker's 
Monthly, unique journal of and for Big 
Texas, would become just an ordinary in- 
terstate publication. Proud columns of 
Texas figures would wilt away. Vainly did 
Mr. Garner argue: ‘To divide the State 
would in no wise detract from the glory of 
the past but would add to the glory of the 
future by reason of additional political 
power and the enhancement of sectional 
initiative. . . .” 

This sentimental opposition to any 
partition of the State the New York World 
described thus: ‘‘A Texan is so proud of 
Texas as it is he can hardly sleep at night. 
He boasts that if all the steers in Texas 
were one big steer the critter would stand 
with his forefeet in the Gulf of Mexico 
and his hindfeet in Hudson’s Bay and 
would drink water out of the Panama 
Canal while brushing the flies off the 
North Pole with his tail.”* 


<o 


Dyke Plugger 


In 1925 Cincinnati called from Washing- 
ton Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, director of 
Public Buildings & Public Parks, to become 


its city manager. Ably did City Manager 


*Famed toast to the U. S. as reported by Poet 
Carl Sandburg: “Bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean and on the south by the Antarctic 
Ocean and on the east by the winds of the 
Equinox and on the west by the Day of 
Judgment.” 
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Sherrill manage Cincinnati for $25,000 per 
year, until last month when he resigned to 
enter the Kroger chain grocery busi- 
ness (Time, May 5). Last week, after 
Lieut. Colonel Ulysses Simpson Grant 3rd, 
Washington’s present Director of Public 
Buildings & Public Parks had refused the 
post, Cincinnati found its new manager in 
the person of Clarence Addison Dykstra, 
47, Ohio-born citizen of California, a man 
great in theory and practice. Theory: he 
taught economics at Ohio State University, 
political science at the University of Kan- 
sas and University of California, Los 
Angeles. Practice: he was secretary of 
Cleveland’s Civic League, of Chicago’s 
City Club, a member of the Los Angeles 
Board of Public Works and head of Los 
Angeles’ Personnel Department. His wife 
is vice president of the Southern California 
League of Women Voters. They have a 
daughter Elizabeth, a son, Franz Schubert, 
named for his father’s favorite composer. 

Manager Dykstra’s mother named him 
Addison while she was reading the Spec- 
tator Papers. Last week in Cincinnati he 
declared that he was a descendant of the 
semi-legendary Dutch boy who plugged a 
leaking dyke with his finger, explained: 
“Finger-in-dyke—hence the name Dyk- 


stra.” 
IMMIGRATION 
Quota for Mexico 

Across the Rio Grande into Texas has 
swept for years an unchecked tide of 
Mexican immigration. Throughout the 
Southwest great gangs of dark-skinned 
peons can be seen repairing tracks on the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe, plodding 
head down through beet sugar fields, tend- 
ing endless rows of cotton, mucking about 
the dirtiest jobs in oil fields. In five years 
the U. S. has counted, on an average, 
56,000 Mexicans per year coming across 
the border, has failed to count many a 
thousand more who sneaked over inform- 
ally. Only one such Mexican immigrant 
out of a thousand becomes a U. S. citizen. 

Last week the Senate, singling out Mex- 
ico from among all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere which now have free 
entry into the U. S., passed (51-to-16) a 
bill slapping a national origins quota upon 
Mexican immigration. Recent unemploy- 
ment had given sharp political point to 
the long-standing complaints of organized 
labor that Mexicans were driving its mem- 
bers out of jobs. Dismayed were large 
employers of cheap labor in the South- 
west who count on these aliens to work 
their fields, repair their tracks, do their 
meanest chores. By quota Mexican immi- 
gration would be cut from 56,000 to about 
1,700 per year. 

Sentiment in the House to which the 
Senate bill was sent for further action 
was ripe for enactment of this first en- 
largement of the quota system west of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The voice of Labor in 
Texas, Arizona, Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico was louder at the Capitol than 
the voice of Business. 

Objection to a Mexican quota on diplo- 
Matic grounds was heard from the De- 
partment of State. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Morrow Speaks Out 


“Men and women of New Jersey—” 

On the stage of Krueger’s Auditorium in 
Newark stood Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
Ambassador to Mexico, Republican can- 
didate for the U. S. Senate. It was 9g 








CANDIDATE Morrow 


“It is... not impossible.” 


o'clock of a rainy evening. Mr. Morrow’s 
blue-grey suit looked mussed and wrinkled 
after an all-day auto tour among Jersey 
voters. In his hand he held a manuscript, 
his first campaign speech, from which he 
was about to read. No hard-boiled politi- 
cal stumpster, he seemed shy and nervous 
before the 2,000 clerks, farmers, Negroes, 
laborers, socialites—Republican voters all 
—who packed the hall. A swift smile from 
Mrs. Morrow who sat in a box with Man- 
hattan Banker Otto Hermann Kahn gave 
him encouragement. As the din of sirens 
and noise makers died, Mr. Morrow 
cleared his throat, plunged straightway 
into his speech in a strong clear voice: 

“T come before the Republican voters of 
New Jersey as a candidate for the office of 
United States Senator. . . . I am sensible 
of the great honor. . . . If I am elected 
to the Senate, my only obligation will run 
to the voters of the State and my own 
conscience. . . . Tonight I am going to 
discuss Prohibition [loud applause]. It is 
a question which constantly confuses moral 
principles with the art of government. .. . 

“Tt is not my purpose to discuss the 
merits of Prohibition as a policy. That is 
not the issue. The issue is whether it is 
practicable and in the public interest to 
apply that policy to the United States as 
a whole through the agency of the Federal 
Government... . 

“In many States where it is in accord 
with popular sentiment, national Prohibi- 
tion is generally believed to be successful. 
In other States the system works badly 
becavse the people and their officials do 
not co-operate. . . . Is it well that large 


portions of our people should conceive of 
the Federal Government as an alien and 
even a hostile Power? Is it well to have, 
as a result, a lawless unregulated liquor 
trafic attended by shocking corruption? 
It is not fair to assume that all resentment 
against national Prohibition is due to a 
desire for unlimited license to be intem- 
POrae. . s. 

“T bring to you no panacea for this de- 
plorable condition. I know of no magical 
solution. . . . I believe the way out of the 
present difficulty . . . involves a repeal of 
the 18th Amendment [tremendous ap- 
plause] and the substitution therefor of an 
Amendment which will restore to the 
States the power to determine their policy 
toward the liquor traffic and vest in the 
Federal Government power to give all 
possible protection and assistance to 
those States that desire complete prohi- 
bition. . .. 

“So long as the 18th Amendment and 
the statutes thereunder are the law of the 
land, I favor generous appropriations for 
their enforcement. . . . I favor the use of 
such appropriations for that portion of en- 
forcement which is pre-eminently the duty 
of the Federal Government . . . keeping 
liquor from coming into the country and 
passing into interstate commerce... . 
Until it performs that task, it might well 
leave all local police duty with the 
States. ... 

“TI have tried to avoid the words ‘wet’ 
and ‘dry.’ Men labeled wet may be as 
much opposed to the saloon as men labeled 
dry. The saloon must not come back. The 
people of the U. S. are well rid of it... . 

“We hear on all sides that it is impos- 
sible to amend the Constitution. It is 
difficult but not impossible. Four times 
within the last 20 years the Constitution 
has been amended. It can be amended 
again. . . . If those who propose a further 
change in the Constitution might only 
believe more in the reasonableness of other 
men it might well call forth some be- 
lief in the reasonableness of their pro- 
posals. .. .” 

Thus began in earnest the New Jersey 
Republican senatorial campaign which will 
be decided in the party primary of June 


‘17. Mr. Morrow’s political speech almost 


overnight did two major things: 1) it 
made Prohibition the one and only issue 
in New Jersey; 2) it exalted Mr. Morrow 
into the vanguard of Wet leadership 
throughout the land, because he, a man of 
large public prestige, had spoken his mind 
forcefully and dispassionately on an issue 
on which most political figures were 
either violent partisans or mealy-mouthed 
weaslers. 

But the speech which aligned Mr. Mor- 
row against Prohibition produced immedi- 
ate political complications within New 
Jersey. Ahead of him in the field as a sen- 
atorial candidate was Joseph Sherman 
Frelinghuysen, a Dry who had turned Wet 
for this campaign (Trme, May 5). As 
Mr. Morrow was speaking, New Jersey's 
Representative Franklin William Fort, 
ardent Dry, good friend of President 
Hoover, onetime secretary of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, cut short a po- 
litical talk he was giving in a Presbyterian 
Church in East Orange to rush to a radio 









































































and hear the Ambassador’s words from 
Newark. Twelve hours later, palpitating 
with excitement, he declared himself as a 
third candidate for the Republican sena- 


torial nomination. 

In a long statement in which he insisted 
it was “unjust” to tangle presidential 
friendship in the Jersey campaign because 
all three candidates were on good terms at 
the White House, Mr. Fort declared: 

“T cannot permit the issue to go by de- 
fault. . . . I am opposed to any return ol 
the sale of intoxicating liquor under any 
form of law or regulation. I believe in the 
18th Amendment and I am unwilling that 
my native State should go on record for 
its repeal. The issue is Prohibition. The 
liquor is outlaw and must remain so. . . 

I recognize that apparently the odds are 
against my victory. “ 

With cries of “Bully! Fine!” the Anti- 
Saloon League and W. C. T. U. swung in 
behind the Fort candidacy. To complicate 
matters even more, he filed, not for the 
short (until March 4, 1931) and long 
(1931-37) Senate term as did Messrs. 
Morrow and Frelinghuysen, but for the 
long term only. A great confusion of 
names and dates will thus confront Jersey 
voters on the primary ballot. 

The contest between two Wets and a 
Dry immediately raised the prospect of 
the nomination given to Mr. Fort by a 
minority vote, with a combined Wet 
majority divided fruitlessly between Mr. 
Morrow and Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Jersey Democrats, solidly Wet, watched 
the excited confusion over Prohibition 
among Jersey Republicans with vast satis- 
faction. State Senator Alexander Simp- 
son, famed Hall-Mills murder case pros- 
ecutor, is the unopposed choice as Demo- 
cratic senatorial nominee. Aware of the 
Wetmen of Jersey, Democratic leaders 
were positive Mr. Simpson could defeat 
Mr. Fort, if nominated, in the November 
election. Likewise they felt fairly certain 
they could dispose of Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
even as a Wet, if the Republicans put him 
up. But Mr. Morrow’s candidacy thor- 
oughly worried them. In Jersey City 
there was gossip to the effect that Mayor 
Frank Hague, Democrat boss, would put 
50.000 of his followers into the Republican 
primary to try to defeat Mr. Morrow. 

While the Wet press of Jersey and else- 
where hailed Mr. Morrow’s speech as a 
great public utterance and predicted that 
in the Senate he would give much-needed 
tone, intelligence and character to the Wet 
movement, the Drys opened their attack 
on him by the charge that his proposal was 
nothing more than a return to the State- 
control system and the saloon as they 
existed before the 18th Amendment. 

But the Morrow speech had repercus- 
sions far beyond the borders of New 
Jersey. Political writers in Washington 
began to speculate upon him as a Wet rival 
to Herbert Hoover for the Presidency in 
1932. Mark Sullivan, shrewd observer 
that he is, remarked that Mr. Morrow’s 
address was “the most outstanding step 
toward leadership of the anti-Prohibition 
position ever taken by any Repub- 
eed 

Meanwhile President Hoover observed 
a vigorous neutrality. 
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Oregon Vote 

Rain and lack of vitalizing issues kept 
Oregon’s primary vote last week to the 
lowest on record. Results: Republican 
Senator Charles Linza McNary renom- 
inated, to oppose onetime Democratic 
Congressman Elton Watkins; George 
Joseph, Republican State Senator, ap- 
parently nominated for Governor, to op- 
pose (apparently) Democrat Edward F. 


Bailey. 








Daugherty Bank 

Closed by the State of Ohio last week 
at Washington Courthouse was Mal S. 
Daugherty’s bank into which the Senate 
had failed to pry during its investigation 
of his brother, Harry Micajah Daugherty, 
as Attorney General. Heavy withdrawals 
from the Ohio State Bank, merged by Mal 
Daugherty with his Midland National 
Bank and Commercial Bank, caused State 
bank examiners to suspend its business 
while they checked accounts. 

Six years ago the Senate committee 
investigating the Department of Justice 
suspected that alleged graft by the “Ohio 
Gang” had -been deposited in the Midland 
National. When Senators Wheeler and 
Brookhart went to Washington Court- 
house to inspect its records, Mal Daugh- 
erty defiantly refused them access to his 
bank. He was cited for contempt of the 
Senate. The Supreme Court upheld the 
citation long after the Daugherty issue 
had passed into history. Hence the case 
against him was dropped. 

Bank examiners last week knew they 
would find none of the records the Senate 
had sought because Mal Daugherty subse- 
quently had testified that he had burned 
all the ledgers in question. 


No Freedom 

Directly responsible for the Philippines 
as Secretary of War, Patrick Jay Hurley 
from his sick bed sent a letter to the 
Senate Committee on Insular Affairs op- 
posing, in the name of the Hoover Admin- 
istration, freedom for the Islands now or 
at a fixed future date as “disastrous 
alike to the ultimate interests of both the 
Filipino and American people.” 


Kohler Cleared 

After a 23-day barrage of political evi- 
dence a jury at Sheboygan, Wis. last week 
refused to believe that their Governor, 
Walter Jodok Kohler, plumbing tycoon 
(“Kohler of Kohler”), had violated the 
Corrupt Practice Act in winning his high 
office in 1928 (Time, May 5). The Act 
limits campaign expenditures to $4,000. 


The state’s prosecutors failed to prove 
their charge that Governor Kohler had 
spent $100,000 politically through his 


plumbing plant and the campaign activities 
of his employes. 

The case to oust Governor Kohler from 
office was inspired by Republican Progres- 
sives led by Philip LaFollette, brother of 
Senator Robert Marion (“Young Bob”) 
LaFollette, as part of their struggle against 
Republican stalwarts for political control 
of Wisconsin. 
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“Races Perish in Peace” 

U. S. citizens would be aghast if Presi- 
dent Hoover, good Quaker, worker for 
world peace, should suddenly declare: 
“The human race develops by war and 
succeeds in war in proportion to its use 
of metal. . . . Races perish in peace. .. . 
Culture is increased by invention of new 
weapons .. . pacifists err in assuming 
that peace is desirable. . . . We Ameri- 
cans are living in unpaid luxury and must 
pay in full in blood. . . .” 


Last week these words were sent forth 
as those not of President Herbert Hoover 
but of his brother Theodore Jesse Hoover, 
Dean of the Engineering School at Leland 
Stanford University. Dean Hoover, a 
recent White House visitor, had said such 
jingo things in a syllabus for students. 
Procuring a copy of the syllabus, the 
Leland Stanford Daily, student newspaper, 
published the Hoover quotations and an 
editorial flaying “militarism on a uni- 
versity campus.” 

In reply, the irate Dean flayed the publi- 
cation’s “flagrant violation of a long-estab- 
lished academic privilege—the inviolability 
of the classroom.” Said he: “The docu- 
ment quoted is a condensation of a 25-page 
lecture and necessarily lacks the clarity 
of the lecture. . . . The words are true. 

. I believe in all efforts directed toward 
perpetual peace, [but] I fear the efforts 
will all prove ineffectual.” 

The same day, half of Leland Stanford's 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, resigned from that body, pro- 
testing “reactionary (militaristic) policies 
of the national board in regard to peace, 
disarmament and the World Court” 
(Time, April 28). Among those who re- 
signed were the wives of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan and Dr. John Casper Branner, 
both presidents of oldtime Leland Stan- 
ford, “The Cornell of the West.” Not 
among them was Mrs. Theodore Jesse 
Hoover, who remains a D. A. R., believes 
she and others can correct conditions 
better by working within the organization. 


RACES 


Again, in Texas 

Fortnight ago, 
Moody regretfully told a London news- 
man, interviewing him over the trans- 
Atlantic telephone, how mobbers at Sher- 
man had killed Convict George Hughes, 
41, Negro, how they had dragged his body 
about town, strung it from a tree, doused 
it in gasoline, burned it as a warning in 
the Negro quarter. 

Exclaimed the newsman: “Well, well! 
Is this a common occurrence in Texas?” 

Replied Governor Moody: “No.” 
(Time, May 19). 

Last week at Honey Grove, 50 mi. east 
of Sherman, mobbers helped a posse find 
and shoot to death one George Johnson, 
30, Negro murderer of a white man, to 
whom he had owed money. The mobbers 
dragged Johnson’s body about town, 
strung it from a tree, doused it in gasoline, 
burned it as a warning in the Negro 
quarter. 


Texas’s Governor Dan 
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Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 


© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


ae lightning flashes and thunder 
roars, timid folk are often frankly 
scared and even the most stout-hearted are 
awed. They can see the threatening dan- 
ger against which they are helpless. Yet 
most of these very people ignore an unseen 
danger against which they can protect 
themselves. It is typhoid fever, and it costs 
twenty times more lives than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of every ten attacked. 
Those who recover are left in such a weak- 
ened condition that for two or three years 
following an attack, the deathrate among 
them is twice the normal rate. Sometimes 
typhoid leaves after-effects from which the 
patient never recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid are contracted by 
people away from home — touring, hiking, 
camping, traveling. The disease is caused by 
eating or drinking something contaminated 
by typhoid germs. Water that tastes deli’ 
cious and looks crystal clear, or raw milk 
and uncooked foods may carry the disease. 
If you swallow enough typhoid germs and 


are not immunized, typhoid fever is almost 
certain to develop. 


But you need never have typhoid fever. 
It is one of the few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, painless inocula’ 
tions — entirely safe and leaving _ 
no scar — your doctor can make | 
you immune from typhoid fever 

for two or more years. The 


-United States Government tests 


and approves all typhoid vac- 
cine before it reaches physicians. 


Before you start on your summer 

outings in the country, consult 

your physician as to the advis- 

ability of being inoculated. Make 

sure that typhoid will not claim 

any member of your family. Metro 

politan will mail free, its booklet, 

“The Conquest of Typhoid te 
Fever”. Ask for Booklet 630-Q. “Sttrias 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL TRANSPORTATION 


_...now no more costly 


than motoring 


— among the delicate wisps of cirrus clouds, up 
where it's always cool, where there's a thrill in every lung 
full of clean, wind-swept air. Or swiftly, in clean comfort, 


travel to social engagement, to business appointment... 
now at the cost of motoring in a good car! 


The trim, safe, speedy and efficient Great Lakes Sport- 
Trainer is a ship you'll be proud to own... proud to have 
your friends see you fly. It costs but $3150, flyaway at 
Cleveland. Operating and service costs are proportionately 
low. Your Great Lakes dealer teaches you to fly your Great 
Lakes ship; gives you sound instruction, guides you to your 


pilot's license. He maintains a storage hangar; provides 


expert service at a reasonable cost. 


You'll want to get in touch with this man... your local Great 
Lakes dealer. He’s an aviation leader in your community. 
lf you don’t know his name, write us for full information. 
No obligation involved. Address a card or letter to Service 
Officer, Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 


A AIRCRAFT 


CLEVELAND 


Army and Navy © © &® ¥ 
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Hinkler Rivalled 

Many a woman has found notoriety in 
“flying” record distances—with an ex- 
perienced man pilot at the controls. Many 
another woman has announced plans for 
spectacular solo flights—which have never 
materialized. Hence, last week, the British 
Empire and then the world at large be- 
came aware with some astonishment that 
Amy Johnson, 22, golden-haired secretary, 
graduate of Sheffield University, was per- 
forming a prodigious feat in her flight 
from Croydon, England, toward Port 
Darwin, Australia. 

Miss Johnson’s further objective was to 
beat the record of Flyer Harold J. L. 
(“Bert”) Hinkler who flew the same dis- 
tance in 154 days (Tyme, March 5, 1928).* 
All Britain hailed that, flight—done in an 
875-lb. Avro Avian at total cost of $250 
—as epochal in the history of aviation. 
Enthusiastic statesmen proclaimed that 
Hinkler ‘had outclassed Lindbergh.” 

Flying a go-h.p. Gipsy-Moth which 
had seen considerable taxi-service in Eng- 
land, Miss Johnson covered more than 
half the 11,500-mi. route well ahead of 
Hinkler’s schedule before mishap overtook 
her at Rangoon, Burma. There she mis- 
took the landing field and taxied into a 
ditch. After two days lost in making re- 
pairs the girl pushed on through driving 
rains to Bangkok, 3,000 miles and four 
days from her goal. Yet perhaps the 
worst of the journey lay ahead of her: 
the perilous passage over Siam jungle and 
Java swamp, the 7oo-mi. water jump 
from the Indian Archipelago to Port 
Darwin. 

Amy Johnson had never before flown 
farther than the 200 miles from Hull to 
London. Subsisting mainly on sandwiches 
and fruit ew flight, sleeping “an average 
of three hours a day,” borrowing a change 
of clothing at each stop (in lieu of bag- 
gage), the girl has completely captured 
British fancy. 
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Lindbergh Unrivalled 


Roscoe Turner, lieut.-colonel in the 
Nevada National Guard, in a uniform of 
his own devising—horizon blue tunic, 
whipcord breeches, braid, boots, flying 
Insignia—with a lion cub as supercargo, 
last week tried to surpass Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh’s recent swift flight 
across the continent (Time, April 28).+ 
Like Col. Lindbergh.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Turner flew a Lockheed plane, but one 
more powerfully motored. Col. Lindbergh 
carried his wife as co-pilot. On her ac- 
count he was obliged to make the flight 
as jarless as possible. That meant 
smoothly overcoming all air conditions, no 
excuses valid. They reached Roosevelt 
.*Of about 20 attempts, four London-Australia 
flights besides Hinkler’s were completed: 1019, 
Sir Ross Smith and crew of five, 30 days: 1926, 
Sir Alan Cobham, 62 days:.1928, Capt. William 
Newton Lancaster and Mrs. Keith Miller, 32 
days; 1929, Lieut. J. Moir, crashed 100 miles 
from Port Darwin. 
tol. Lindbergh is a colonel of both the Air 
Corps Reserve and of the Missouri National 
Guard. When flying he wears a business suit 
and, sometimes over that, flying overalls. 


Field from Glendale, Calif. in 14 hr. 45 
min. 32 sec. 

Lieut.-Colonel Turner flew from Los 
Angeles to Curtiss Airport five miles short 
of his goal, Roosevelt Field, in 15 hr. 37 
min., almost an hour slower than the 
Lindberghs. He had alighted twice in 
between (the Lindberghs only once), and 
he was out of fuel at the end. His excuse: 
“T met miserable flying weather most of 
the way. It was so terrible at one time 
over Mexico ihat I thought I would be 
forced to jump.” 

Thus one more emulation of excuseless 
Col. Lindbergh failed; the Colonel be- 
came, by one degree more, unique. 

May 20-21 was the third anniversary 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s stimulating, trans- 
Atlantic flight. This past year he has 
again added noteworthy items to the scroll 
of his work, viz: 

Six trips across the U. S., including the 
above record; opening two mail routes to 
South America (Miami-Paramaribo, Mi- 
ami-Buenos Aires); air explorations of 
Indian ruins in New Mexico and Arizona, 
and Mayan ruins in Yucatan; stunt flying 
with the Navy’s high hat squadron at the 
Cleveland air races; displaying how easy 
it is to learn to glide; flying altogether 
about 30,000 miies in all sorts of machines, 
in all sorts of weather—always safely, 
surely, incomparably. 

Stout Belief 

“Aviation in the U. S. has been stagnat- 
ing for two years. We are all copying. 
Aviation has shown no progress... 
comparable to that made in radio and talk- 
ing pictures. Think how many copies have 
been made of the plane Col. Lindbergh 
used on his flight across the Atlantic ... 
of other famous planes. None of us are 
building the plane that the public wants 
to buy, and that proves we are standing 
still.” 

No mere disturber, no second-rate 
competitor disgruntled over his own fail- 
ures uttered those words last week at 
Langley Field, Va. It was William Bush- 
nell Stout, vice president (to President 
Edsel Bryant Ford) of Stout Metal Air- 
plane Co., builders of Ford tri-motor all- 
metal transports. His listeners, 200 manu- 
facturers and engineers and Government 
air service officials, were assembled to view 
the year’s accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, U. S.-supported research body. 
Mr. Stout saw hope for the becalmed 
market in private-use planes: 

“Things are going to be different. We 
are going to fix it so a man can take a 
couple of lessons on Friday and fly his 
plane home on Monday without the De- 
partment of Commerce saying anything 
apout it... 7 

Guided by Dr. Joseph Sweetman Ames, 
provost of Johns Hopkins University and 
chairman of the N. A. C. A., the visitors 
saw latest developments in the commit- 
tee’s research facilities: 

@ A motion picture camera designed to 

*Average instruction time for private pilot 
license: 7 1/6 weeks; average cost of instruction: 
$550. 
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photograph all the dials on an airplane 
instrument board during a test flight, per- 
mitting later study far more detailed than 
a testpilot’s pencilled log could afford. 

@ A “recording multiple manometer” 
which registers the varying pressures upon 
120 distinct portions of the wings during 
all maneuvers, 

@ An atmospheric wind tunnel through 
which goo-mi.-per-hour currents may be 
produced under all conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. 
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Graf Business 


To 18 men and four women it was ad- 
venture worth $20 per hour; to 42 men, 
officers and crew, it was a 23-day routine; 
to Dr. Hugo Eckener and a group of 
officials in Berlin it was a momentous bid 
for future supremacy in Europe-South 
America commerce when the Graf Zep- 
pelin poked its nose through murky skies 
over Friedrichshafen last week and started 
its 18,000-mile flight to Seville, Pernam- 
buco, Rio de Janeiro; thence to Havana, 
Lakehurst, N. J., and home. 

Every attempt was made to emphasize 
the casual business-like aspect of the flight. 
Little excitement attended the take-off, 
save that created by the passengers. Elab- 
orate fare schedules were issued covering 
each leg of the journey (round trip 
$6,500).* Passengers and mail were to be 
transferred at each port of call. No ex- 
clusive news privileges, such as the Hearst 
agencies formerly enjoyed, were given. 

Three “repeating” passengers, had made 
previous Graf flights, appeared on the ros- 
ter: Hearst correspondents Karl H. von 
Wiegand and Lady Grace Drummond Hay, 
George Crouse of Syracuse, N. Y.+ 

Noteworthy in the present cruise is the 
equator-crossing, the first to be made by a 
dirigible since the German RL-59 flew to 
East and Central Africa during the World 
War. In anticipation of the buoyant ef- 
fect of tropical heat, Commander Eckener 
added heavily to the ship’s two-ton load of 
water-ballast in Seville. 
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_ Bins ® * 
France’s Bid 

Germany with her Graf, England with 
her R-zoo & ror, the U. S. with its 
Goodyear-Zeppelin program have made im- 
pressive plans for trans-oceanic air service. 


* With one accord, they see the dirigible 


as the future vehicle for long-distance air 
traffic. But what of France? France has 
neither built nor flown a sizable dirigible 
since the Dixmude (the ex-German L72) 
was lost with all hands off Sicily in 1923. 
Last week France gave ‘her answer 
when Pilot Jean Mermoz and two com- 
panions flew the Paris mail into Santiago, 
Chile, in four days. Compagnie Générale 
Aéropostale announced a weekly schedule, 
weather permitting, from Toulouse, 
France, to Santiago via Senegal, Brazil 
and Buenos Aires. Craft used: a Laté 28 
seaplane powered with 600-h. p. Hispano- 
Suiza engine. Significance: France will 
concentrate on heavier-than-air craft with 
immediate returns while other nations 
undertake costly dirigible experiment. 


*Taken aboard at Friedrichshafen: one ton 
of victuals, including 6,000 eggs, 200 Ibs. bread, 
120 bottles wine, 1,500 Ibs. ice. 

tWaiting to embark at Seville was Mrs. Mary 
Pierce of Manhattan, who was on the Graf last 
year when motor trouble prevented the crossing. 
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“The European Union” 

The next President of France, elected by 
Parliament in 1932, will probably be M. 
Aristide Briand, already twelve times 
Prime Minister, today in his sixth con- 
secutive year as Foreign Minister. 

With at least the shadow of the Elysées 
falling athwart his broad, stooped shoul- 
ders M. Briand produced last week what 
he intends shall be his last great trump in 
the game of Diplomacy. 

Unlike General Dawes (see p. 24) M. 
Briand does not hold that an embassy is 
or should be “secondary” in comparison 
with a chamber of commerce. He would 
deplore that a department of commerce 
should graduaily outrank a state depart- 
ment. The trump M. Briand shook down 
his rumpled sleeve last week is a big red 
Ace of Diplomacy. But the stakes—a 
diplomat always plays for stakes—are 
Commerce. 

In a word Statesman Briand last week 
made public and despatched to 26 Conti- 
nental Governments tentative but definite 
proposals for a “United States of Europe,” 
the project he launched informally at a 
League of Nations luncheon in Geneva last 
fall, “between a pear and a piece of 
cheese.” 

Upon mature reflection M. Briand has 
altered his original title “The United 
States of Europe” to “The European 
Union.” 

“Like The Monroe Doctrine.” No 
Government will be asked, either now or 
soon, to sign up as a member of The 
European Union. But with French: pre- 
cision, M. Briand asked the Governments 
to comment on his: embryo plan before 
July 15, 1930. He proposed that it be 
thoroughly examined’ and debated in 
Geneva next fall, as a sort of extra-cur- 
ricular activity of the delegates who will 
thus have gathered at that session of 
the League of Nations. 

To forestall the obvious comment that 
he is assembling a group of states against 
the U. S., M. Briand formally notified the 
U. S. State Department, last week, that 
such is not his intention, whatever his 
actions may lead to. Blandly Br’er Briand 
maintained last week that ““The European 
Union” will constitute one of those “‘re- 
gional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine” of which U. S. citizens so heart- 
ily approve. 

Plan Facts. “The nations of Europe 
today must unite in order to live and 
prosper,” declares M. Briand’s plan. This 
is his axiom, his slogan. He proposes “a 
moral union of Europe” based on “‘a Pact 
of General Order, however elementary.” 

The apparatus of The European Union 
would function at Geneva, parallel with 
the League. Its “European Conference” 
would be a deliberative body similar to the 
League Assembly. For executive the 
Union would have a “political committee” 
resembling the League Council but with 
greater powers. The Union would have a 
president, automatically drawn in rotation 
from each member state. 

Three reservations are attached by the 


___ FOREIGN NEWS 


French Government to its proposal: 1) 
the Union must be linked in harmony with 
the League; 2) it must never, in principle 
at least, be opposed to any other group; 
3) the Union as a whole shall never en- 


croach upon the rights of one of its mem- 


bers. 

Nine fields were enumerated in which 
the co-operation of Europeans in the 
Union would be of great mutual benefit. 
Greatest of these, of course, is TARIFFS. 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND 
The last trump came before the cheese. 


Plainly, if the States of Europe ever 
begin to trade like those of the U. S— 
that is without the balks and checks of 
tarifis between States—then Europe, which 
already cuts below U. S. prices, should be 
able so to increase her efficiency as to 
loom as ar appalling rival in the race for 
world trade. 

Prospects. In Berlin Vorwdarts, organ 
of the largest German party (Social Demo- 
cratic), declared “the Government could 
do nothing more stupid than to reject Herr 
Briand’s proposal.’’ Minister of Interior 
Dr. Josef Wirth, formerly Chancellor, 
promised that the Cabinet would examine 
the scheme “with an open mind.” 

In Paris the French Government tacitly 
admitted that action on the plan will be 
blocked by: Italy for some time. “In violent 
contrast to M. Briand’s peaceful proposal,” 
said the semi-official Journal des Débats 
“the most warlike harangue ever heard in 
time of peace during this century has just 
been uttered” by Mussolini (see p. 23). 

Whereas all major New York papers 
gave “The European Union” from half a 
page to a page, the British Labor Party’s 
Daily Herald played it down to less than 
half a column. Britons of all parties seemed 
uneasy lest a European bloc against Eng- 
land emerge. Since Scot MacDonald is a 
Socialite on cordial terms with the Second 
(Socialist) International, he was placed in 
an awkward fix last week. For French, 
German and indeed ali Socialist papers on 
the Continent hailed “The European 


Union” as a brain-grandchild of the Inter- 
nationale. (M. Briand, of course, is a 
Socialist.) 


Stupendous I. O. v. 


At Basle, Switzerland, where most of the 
railroads of central Europe crisscross, met 
last week for their first official session the 
board of directors of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements* or “E. I. S.” 

Sole Work Done: Salaries were fixed 
as follows: 

President and Board Chairman Gates 
W. McGarrah; $50,000 (as president of 
New York’s Federal Reserve Bank, his 
last job, he also received $50,000) 

Deputy Board Chairman Leon Fraser: 
$40,000. 

General Manager Pierre Quesnay, “The 
Bright Young Man of the Bank of 
France”: $30,000. (President Gaston 
Doumergue of France receives $200,000 
“salary and allowances,” exactly twice the 
stipend of President Hoover. ) 

Germany, tardy, kept the B. I. S. wait- 
ing nearly all week for her “certificate of 
indebtedness,” the stupendous I. O. U. 
which will be held as security for the 
Young Plan bonds of which $300,000,000 
worth will be issued next month. The 
B. I. S. prepared last week to issue this 
week $68,000,000 of its $100,000,000 capi- 
tal stock. In Manhattan the House of 
Morgan will handle the U. S. share of this 
allotment, already in enormous demand. 


Gilbert Winds Up 

Graduate of Rutgers, efficient Seymour 
Parker Gilbert, “‘The Bright Young Man 
of U. S. Finance,” has been Agent General 
of Reparations since 1924. 

Last week the official opening of the 
Bank for International Settlements at 
Basle (see above) was Mr. Gilbert’s cue 
to wind up his affairs in Berlin, prepare to 
sail for the U. S. By signing a fat sheaf 
of papers, he transferred to the B. IL. 5S. 
at Basle $17,577.450, representing the 
credit balance of the Reparations Commis- 
sion at Berlin, plus $25,996,500 represent- 
ing its balances in the capitals of the 
Great Powers. 


Wines 

German-American Vines. So unusual 
is mob violence in Germany that the whole 
Fatherland was shocked last week, when 
5,000 Rhineland peasants sullenly sur- 
rounded the District Court House at quaint 
Germersheim. Shaking gnarled _ fists, 
brandishing keen pruning knives, they be- 
haved exactly like U. S. citizens about to 
lynch. 

Inside the Court House cowered no 
blackamoor. Something else had roused 
the passions of the mob, a law about an 
insect: phylloxera vastatrix. 

Between 1882 and 1885 this terrible 
parasite swept the vineyards of France, 
blighted more than 2,500,000 acres, caused 
an estimated loss of $250,000,000. Next 


*As a sop to Teuton sensibilities “German 
Reparations” were rechristened ‘International 
Settlements’”’ when the (Owen D.) Young Plan 
superseded the (Charles Gates) Dawes Plan 
(Time, June ro). 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


it spread to Australia and New Zealand, 
where French vines had been transplanted. 
Piercing at last the recesses of Asia, the 
triumphant plant louse blighted even the 
vineyards of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Eventually the vines of America saved 
those of Europe and the antipodes. Virile 
to the point of coarseness, bursting with a 
health and vigor 100% American, they 
were rushed to the stricken vineyards of 
France and upon their robust stalks were 
grafted delicate, refined French shoots. 
Thus, by a stupendous paradox the U. S., 
which was to become dry, enabled France 
to continue wet. 

In Germany last week the gesticulating 
mobsmen were wrought up over a new 
phylloxera paradox. They were all peas- 
ants who have planted a particularly coarse 
American vine which flourishes on German 
soil almost without care. Growing like a 
weed, it yields mass production quantities 
of a crude, strong wine which can be sold 
to workmen’s taverns at a big profit per 
acre, Abounding in strength, the Amer- 
ican vine carries without harm to itself a 
phylloxera louse which is now spreading 
with deadly results to the laboriously 
tended German vines of neighboring 
estates ip the Rheinpfalz. 

Stirred by complaints from the district, 
the Bavarian Minister of Agriculture at 
Munich recently ordered all American 
vines near Germersheim destroyed. That 
roused the mob. As it grew uglier last 
week 150 State police dashed up in motor- 
cars, formed a cordon around Germers- 
heim Court House. Doubling in fury, the 
mob broke the cordon, stoned and stormed 
the -neat brick structure. 

In desperation the fat Mayor of Ger- 
mersheim leaped upon a truck, begged the 
mob in the Fatherland’s name to disgrace 
Germany no further, promised to go to 
Munich and intercede in their behalf. 

Shrewd and essentially phlegmatic, the 
German peasants knew a good offer when 
they saw it. Nevertheless they prepared 
to remain at Germersheim, according to 
their leaders, “until the Government agrees 
to let us keep the vines we have.” 

At Munich, Dr. Heinrich Held, Bavarian 
Prime Minister, declared martial law in 
Germersheim. 

French Bargain. Although eleven 
liners sailed from Manhattan in a period 
of 48 hours last week, all jammed with 
U.S. tourists, the French Government has 
become alarmed at the increasing reluc- 
tance of U.S. spenders to spend in France, 
their growing tendency to favor Germany. 

Quick to act in this emergency was the 
new and dynamic Prime Minister of 
France, | M. André Tardieu, famed as 
L’Américain, the first “young” Frenchman 
(he is 53) to hold his great office since 
the War. One of M. Tardieu’s first acts 
Was to create a new Government officer: 
High Commissioner of Tourists and Tour- 
ing Gaston Gérard. Last week resourceful 
M. Gérard announced that Paris presses 
are whirring overtime to turn out a rush 
order of bargain tourist tickets “spéciale- 
ment pour nos amis les Américains.” 

By paying a flat $100 the U. S. tourist 


will very shortly be able to buy a ticket 
covering all his or her expenses for a ship- 
to-ship 15-day tour in France. There will 
be several optional “bargain itineraries,” 
nearly all including Paris, but all including 
wine. 

Without a doubt High Commissioner 
Gérard got his idea from the French Line. 
Years ago they decided to supply free and 
unlimited table wines to passengers in all 
classes of their trans-Atlantic ships: Jle de 
France, Paris, France, etc. In no small 
measure “free wine” accounts for the fact 
that all through the summer the French 
Line’s cheaper accommodations, especially 
their Cabin Class ships, are sold out 
months ahead, sometimes as early as 
February. 

If a half million U. S. citizens buy the 
French “bargain tickets” this year, if most 
of them drink and like the wine they have 
paid for, then High Commissioner Gérard 
will have struck a subtle blow for the 
major agricultural industry of France. 
Astute, he foresaw last week that U. S. 
Drys may protest, forestalled them by 
announcing that the wine coupons on the 
French Government’s 15-day tours will 
also be cashable in mineral water. 

Belgian Burgundy. Because Belgium 
is celebrating on July 21 next her rooth 
Anniversary of Independence, the Portu- 
guese Government lately despatched to 
King Albert, no teetotaler, 24 fat flagons 
of rare old crusted Port. 

But much as the Belgians like the na- 
tional wine of Portugal they like French 
Burgundy better. Per capita, small Bel- 
gium is the deepest drinker of Burgundy 
on earth. Last week the leading Burgundy 
shippers, tardy but spurred to action by 
Portugal’s example, shipped to His Maj- 
esty a great cask of excessively rare Bur- 
gundy 100 years old—a liquid treasure 
reserved for friends of the great shippers, 
not to be bought at any price. 
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S1GNor P1zzuco & TROUSERS 
The U. S. Consul: “I can’t do anything 
about it.” 


(See col. 3) 


ITALY 


“Terrorized Americans” 

As vexed as a hornet, one Signor Antonio 
Pizzuco returned from Italy to the Bronx, 
buzzed all week indignantly to reporters 
who bought and ate the sherbets he freezes 


for a living at No. 769 Courtlandt Ave. 


The Sherbet-Maker’s grievance: An- 
tonio Pizzuco returned to Italy on a vaca- 
tion last November, showed the authori- 
ties at Naples papers proving that he is a 
U. S. citizen. But at Argenta (near his 
native village) he was seized and impressed 
into the Italian Army. 

Mrs. Josephine Pizzuco’s grievance: 
She stated that she appealed to the U. S. 
consul at Palermo (Howard K. Travers of 
Manhattan), who, she says, said: “I can’t 
do anything about it.”’ 

Eventually Mrs. Pizzuco, ‘“‘after spend- 
ing several hundred dollars,” got an Ital- 
ian civil court moving toward the release 
of her husband, but the pace was almost 
imperceptible until Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land of New York, stirred up by Bronx 
friends, protested potently. Without 
warning or explanation, Private Pizzuco 
was told by his Italian sergeant at 11 
o'clock one night to get out of barracks 
and scuttle to his wife. 

Standing dramatically before a battered 
trunk, from which he pulled an Italian 
uniform “uncomfortably too large” for 
him, Signor Antonio Pizzuco said last 
week: 

“There is hardly a regiment in Italy in 
which other Americans are not being held. 
Some of them are terrorized. They have 
relatives there who appeal to them not to 
say anything lest dire punishment be vis- 
ited upon them.” 


—o— 


“/ ’ ” 
“Beautiful Cannon! 

Golden silence is a coin few men can 
keep, more especially if they have been 
spendthrift talkers, boasters, threateners 
—as Signor Benito Mussolini used to be. 

Three years ago JI Duce resolved to be- 
come reticent, publicly announced his 
resolution (Time, June 6, 1927), and has 
kept it with superhuman willpower. No 
longer does the Peace of Europe tremble 
every fortnight at his roar. Last week, 
however, the Dictator permitted himself 
a sort of spree, dashed at breakneck speed 
around Tuscany in his bellowing Alpha 
Romeo, fought a fencing match at Lucca, 
kissed on both cheeks his adversary 
General Romeo Lunghera, commander of 
the local officers training school, and 
finally descended like Jupiter or Mars 
upon Florence, wildly cheered by 100,000 
black shirts. 

This was no time for reticence. 

“Though words are beautiful things,” 
cried the Dictator above the crowd’s huz- 
zahs, “muskets, machine guns, ships, air- 
planes and cannon are much more beauti- 
ful things!” 

Denying that Italy’s announced build- 
ing program of 29 new war boats (TIME, 
May 12) is a bluff, the Head of the State, 
more often called J! Capo than // Duce, 
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solemnly vowed that Italy will build every 
ship. 

Appealing straight to Florentine hearts, 
proverbially hard and to _ Florentine 
minds, proverbially wily, Benito Mussolini 














It Capo 
He dashed, fenced, kissed, roared. 


achieved one of his most 
most ponderable exclamations: 

“Right, if unaccompanied by Might, is 
a vain word, and your great Machiavelli 
said that unarmed prophets perish!” 

He concluded with these ringing words: 
“Fascist Italy ... cannot be attacked 
without mortal risk. Fascist Italy, fully 
armed, will give [he did not say to whom, 
meant France] her simple alternative 
of precious friendship or harshest hostil- 
ity. . 

“Florentines! Have I changed in these 
eight years? Do you see any decrease in 
my natural pugnacity?” 

Like the lashing of the sea the roar of 
100,000 voices rose from Fascist militia- 
men packed and jammed into the great 
square before the Palazzo Vecchio, on a 
balcony of which // Capo stood. 

“No, No!” rumbled the ocean of voices, 
“vou are not changed! Viva Jl Capo! 
VIVA IL CAPO!” 

Vibrant with exultation, overpowered 
as well he might be by the effect he had 
produced, Benito Mussolini shouted from 
the balcony with rapturous joy, “Mag- 
nifico! Magnifico!” 

Next day of course the French Am- 
bassador protested at the foreign office, 
but J! Capo doubtless felt his fun had 
been worth that. 


remarkable, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Simon Report 

While His Majesty’s Government in 
India met crises which demanded news- 
suppression (see p. 28), Prime Minister 
MacDonald seemed content to voice this 
policy: “Wait for the Simon report.” 

Some two years ago Parliament ap- 
pointed that great Liberal barrister Sir 
John Simon to chairman a non-partisan 
commission (T1imE, Jan. 30, 1928) which 
spent a year in India, amassing mountains 
of research. Last week the Simon Report 
was complete at last in two fat tomes: 
Vol. I History; Vol. I1 Recommendations. 

Under the Official Secrets Act (see p. 
28) the MacDonald Government threat- 
ened dire punishment to any British paper 
which scoops the report before it is offi- 
cially released, Vol. I two weeks hence, 
Vol. II four weeks hence. George V and 
Mr. MacDonald received their copies last 
week. Current London opinion was that 
the Simon Report will pussyfoot, will 
recommend nothing which can bridge the 
gulf between India and Britain. 

As his constructive contribution of the 
week, Baron Irwin, Viceroy of India, set 
Oct. 20 next as the date for a Round Table 
Conference in London between English- 
men and Indians. 


“Rule Britannia” 

Empire Day. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Philip Snowden’s father-in-law is 
Mayor Richard Annakin of Harrogate, 
famed “British spa.” Both men are rug- 
ged pacifists. Last week Mayor Annakin 
cowed his City Council with an_ ulti- 
matum. If they counted on him to take 
part in Harrogate’s celebration of Empire 
Day (May 24), he said, they must strike 
the singing of “Rule Britannia” off the 
program. 

Empress of Britain. Seated on a 
workman’s hoist at a Glasgow shipyard 
last week, H. R. H. Princess Mary rose 
vertically roo feet in air, was swung onto 
the deck of the half-completed 40,000 ton 
Empress of Britain. 

Since the Empress of Britain is the larg- 
est ship built in Britain since the War 
(though smaller than such post-War levia- 
thans as the French liner /le de France 
and Germany’s Bremen and Europa) the 
British’ Royal Family is patriotically co- 
operating to secure maximum public no- 
tice. Thus Princess Mary announced her- 
self “enchanted” last week, and next 
month Edward of Wales will superintend 
the launching. 

To strike the Imperial note as resound- 
ingly as possible, the new Empress of 
Britain will be painted in the same colors 
as the old Medina, which in 1911 carried 
George V and Queen Mary to India for 
their Durbar, namely white with a band 
of royal blue. Proudly the Canadian Pa- 
cific Line will announce their new ship as 
the largest on the St. Lawrence route to 
Europe. A brand new mammoth dock 
awaits her at Quebec. 

Rainbow “R.” First of the new “R” 
class of submarines now being built to 
replace 36 British subs which will become 


obsolete in 1932, is the Rainbow of 1,475 
tons. With a real rainbow shimmering in 
the British sky last week, the dingy. grey 
Rainbow was launched at Chatham. 

“Blue Water.” Ojifers by the U. §. 
Battle Monuments Commission to erect 
beside the Thames a world War memorial 
to the U. S. Navy were favorably debated 
by the London County Council last week, 
but sharply criticized by the Admiralty’s 
so-called “Blue Water School” of peppery 
old Admirals. Their favorite newsorgan, 
the Conservative Morning Post, made two 
points with asperity: first there is no 
memorial in London to the British Navy; 
second “the naval losses of the United 
States during the Great War cannot 
amount to much over two or three hundred 
men, but at the Battle of Jutland alone we 
lost 6,097.” In point of fact U. S. Naval 
losses in men were 871. 
Miss Duke & Majesty 

Campbell Soup, Thermos Bottle, At- 
water Kent Radio and American Tobacco 
curtseyed twice last week to George V 
and Queen Mary at Buckingham Palace. 

President John Thompson Dorrance 
(soup) sent to be presented at the Royal 
Court his daughter Charlotte. President 
Edward William Edwards (bottles) sent 
his Eleanore, President A. Atwater Kent 
(radio) his Elizabeth. But in her own 
right came Miss Doris Duke, greatest 
heiress of the nation where most money 
is, daughter of the late, international 
tobacco tycoon James B. Duke, plain, 
wholesome, sweet-eighteen. 

Doubtless the King-Emperor, always a 
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Fotograms 
Doris DUKE 


A King & Smoker would recall. 
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keen smoker, recalled last week as Miss 
Duke bowed before him, the titanic to- 
bacco war of over a decade ago which 
ended only when largest British and U.S. 
interests became satisfied that they could 
make most money with Mr. Duke as chair- 
man of the thereupon created Anglo-U. S. 
tobacco pool. Other U. S. socialites pre- 
sented at the two courts last week: 

Atlanta’s Mrs. Mazie Smith, widow of 
Hoke Smith, President Cleveland’s Secre- 
tary of Interior (his first wife was 
“Birdie’’). 

Philadel phia’s Miss Frances Hutchinson 
(her mother a Stotesbury) and Miss Isabel 
Henry (her mother a Biddle). 

Manhattan’s Mrs. David C. Hanrahan, 
great-granddaughter of the National City 
Bank’s first president, Moses Taylor, from 
whose granddaughter Catherine (her 
mother) she inherited some $10,000,000. 

For the first time a graphic, pressworthy 
report of the royal court was written by 
one of the U. S. women presented, Miss 
Carley Robinson of Louisville, Ky. Mem- 
bers of the diplomatic staff at the U. S. 
Embassy were reported shocked by such 
lése-majesté (two years ago counselor 
Ray Atherton cautioned U. S. presentees 
not to capitalize their presentations in any 
way); but the new order of conduct was 
exampled last week by General Dawes. 
He told guests at two London banquets 
that diplomats are of “secondary” im- 
portance, that the primary U. S. repre- 
sentative in London is not the Embassy 
but the Chamber of Commerce. 

Excerpts from Reporter Robinson’s re- 
port to North American Newspaper Al- 
liance : 


Try Out. “I went to the American 
Embassy, at Mrs. Dawes’s invitation, to a 
tea given in order to inform the débutantes 
of all the details which might be thought 
necessary. There we all practiced our 
curtsies.” 

Sandwiches. En route down the Mall 
to Buckingham Palace: “I never knew be- 
fore what it felt like to be a fish in an 
aquarium—crowds stood three deep out- 
side the cars to see the court dresses. . . . 
Friends came to see me in my car and 
those who had been presented last year 
gave me tips on the proceedings to come 
and what one must expect. Some insisted 
on handing me sandwiches, saying it was 
quite the regulation thing to do and besides 
it wouldn’t get my fingers sticky! 

Hand Bags. “Time flew and at 8.30 
the long line of cars suddenly started for- 
ward. The ladies being presented hastily 
drew on their long white gloves and gave a 
last look in their mirrors, as hand bags 
had to be discarded, not being allowed in 
the throne room. It was a very thrilling 
moment’s drive through the gates of Buck- 
ingham Palace. . . 

Throne Room. “The beauty and splen- 
dor of the room is almost impossible to 
describe. The walls and the amazingly 
high ceiling were white and gold, with deep 
red and gold chairs on three sides. On 
the fourth side were the two royal thrones 
with a lighted recess behind them in which 
hung the royal arms embroidered on red 
velvet. 


“You cannot imagine what a wonderful 
setting it was for the girls and older 
ladies in their pastel color dresses and 
colorful fans and bouquets. White plumes 
crowning the women’s heads brought old- 
fashioned and gracious unity to the color 
of the modern dresses. 

“To set off the pale colors was the 
brilliance of the men’s court dress. Officials 
and officers wore scarlet coats, heavily 
embroidered with gold, and black trousers 
with a gold stripe on each side. Others, 
of the Royal Guard, wore gold helmets 
with high crests of white plumes. Still 
others were in black satin knee breeches 
and embroidered black coats... . 

Conversation. “An official called the 
room to silence and asked the ladies to 
modify their conversation in the throne 
TOGER. « « 

Pomp. “At 9.30, exactly on time, as 
always, the orchestra struck up God Save 
the King. As we all rose to our feet the 
royal procession entered, preceded by two 
Indians in scarlet coats and black and 
gold striped turbans, and officers walking 
backward, their swords held before them. 

“The King and Queen, smiling gra- 
ciously, bowed as they came forward fol- 
lowed by Prince George, the Duke of 
Gloucester, ladies in waiting and members 
of the Royal staff... . 

Awe. “At last my turn came. As I 
curtsied I could see the King’s kind face 
and the gracious smile of the Queen. I was 
much too awed by their extreme royal 
dignity and presence to feel at all nerv- 
ous.” 

Dawes & Sokolnikov. The only am- 
bassadors who did not appear at Court in 
court dress were General Dawes and Com- 
rade Grigorie Sokolnikov. Together they 
represented almost one-fifth of the earth’s 
territory and almost one-seventh of the 
globe’s population. The General was in 
ordinary, long-trousered U. S.. evening 
dress. The Comrade, a shade more con- 
ventional, wore regulation British Court 
knee breeches, but above, instead of a 
standard ambassador's tight, gold-laced 
jacket, he wore a coat and vest similar 
to General Dawes'’s. 

Generally acclaimed as the most gor- 
geous male present (not excepting even 
George V who wore the scarlet coat of a 
mere Colonel of the Grenadier Guards) 
was the Abyssinian representative, black 
as the ten of clubs. Strutting in a white 
and gold embroidered jacket and trousers, 
His Excellency surmounted this with a 
voluminous black cape, worked all over 
with dazzling gold. 


EGYPT 


Plague of Locusts 
“And the locusts went up over all the 
land of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts 
of Egypt; very grievous were they; before 
them there were no such locusts as they, 
neither after them shall be such.” 
—Exodus, X: 14. 
“Its [the Egyptian locust’s] permanent 
breeding grounds are unknown.” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (14th edition). 
Plagued by locusts this spring worse 


than at any time in living memory, the 
Egyptian Government last week drafted 
proposals for an anti-locust congress at 
Cairo, communicated with the foreign 
offices of lands into which the pest has 
spread: France (Tunis), Spain (Spanish 











EcypTIAN & Locusts 
Billions were ditched. 


Morocco), Britain (Palestine and Trans- 
jordania), Greece and Rumania. 

Hottest locust battle of the week was 
that fought on the grand old Egyptian 
front by thousands of sweating natives 
directed by a mere handful of cool, efficient 
Englishmen, commanded by the British 
Inspector General of the Egyptian Army, 
famed “Spinks Pasha,” Maj.-General Sir 
Charlton Watson Spinks. 

Working with a $3,000,000 appropriation 
by the Egyptian parliament, employing 
“flame throwers” much like those Germany 
invented during the War, doughty Spinks 
Pasha held the grasshopping enemy at bay 
while trenches were dug along a mile-long 
front. As billions of locusts swarmed and 
tumbled into the trenches paraffin oil was 
poured in and blazed. Latest reports were 
that the original locust offensive had been 
checked in Egypt, but a second wave was 
expected when eggs deposited in billions 
by locusts now dead should hatch. At 
each lay a single female locust deposits 
8,000 eggs in a glutinous egg-sac about the 
size and shape of an ordinary druggist’s 
capsule. 

In Biblical times the great Egyptian 
locust plague was dispersed when Pharaoh 
persuaded Moses to entreat the Lord of 
Hosts (Exodus X: 19): 

“And the Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind, which took away the locusts, 
and cast them into the Red Sea; there re- 
mained not one locust in all the coasts of 
Egypt.” 

This year, too, the vanguard of locusts 
flew off over the Red Sea as they invariably 
do, continuing on to Transjordania, where 
last week 25,000 natives were busy 
under British officers trying to exterminate 
them. One of the largest swarms which 
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ever crossed the Red Sea, that of 1889, had 
an estimated area of 2,000 square miles, 
darkened the sky for days. 


Scientists agree that locusts do not start 
to migrate because they are hungry. In- 
deed each locust eats comparatively little 
on the migratory flight, consumes much of 
its own fat, arrives lean but wrought up to 
the highest amorous pitch. Authorities now 
propound the theory that the locust mi- 
grations are a sexual manifestation, as 
though Mother Nature employed this spur 
to spread her grasshopping children as far 
and wide as possible. 

Locusts are good to eat. St. Matthew 
says of John the Baptist: “His meat was 
locusts and wild honey.” Shakespeare in 
Othello refers ecstatically to food “as 
luscious as locusts.” Last week in the 
French and Spanish colonies in Africa, 
where the locust swarms were a nuisance 
but not a plague, hungry natives ate their 
fill, played games with the hoppers, bet on 
their hops. Tourists from the U. S. on 
Mediterranean cruises took a different 
view, grew vexed and grumpy as the hop- 
pers hopped into their berths, baths, soups. 
In Greece and Rumania the sudden arrival 
of the locusts was said to have caused 
“panics” in the smaller villages. At Athens 
and Bucharest the respective ministers of 
agriculture organized bands of extermi- 


nators. 
GERMANY 


Hohenzollern “Amen” 

Preaching every Sunday, either from a 
pulpit or, if none offers, then from his own 
hearthrug, has always been a minor passion 
with Wilhelm II of Germany. 

Believing as he still does that he is God’s 
anointed, the whilom All Highest feels a 
duty, a pious obligation to preach. Con- 
stantly in touch with leading German his- 
torians and theologians, he often turns up 
curious bits of lore. In a recent hearthrug 
sermon, details of which leaked out last 
week, .the onetime War Lord revealed 
matter extremely pertinent to the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus which startled his household 
at Doorn and many another throughout 
Germany. 

Without stopping to reveal his sources 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern preached in part 
thus: 

“The Captain of the Roman guard in 
whose charge Jesus was placed by Pontius 
Pilate was probably a German. . . . Re- 
cent researches reveal that at that time a 
Germanic Legion was stationed in Pales- 
ie... 


“Germanic legionaries played a réle in 
the life of the Master. . . . On the sor- 
rowful way to Golgotha the leader of the 
cohorts is seized with such compassion for 
the Master as He breaks down that he 
requisitions Simon of Cyrene to carry the 
a 


“Under the cross we discover a centu- 
rion halting on horseback. He, too, was 
probably a German. He is the first who, 


*Other recent researches include Who Moved 
the Stone? (by Frank Morison, Century, 1930, 
$2.50), a reverent work of detective speculation 
upon Christ’s tomb. (Time, April 28.) 


ONETIME ALL HIGHEST 


At Calvary, Germans. 


overwhelmed by the greatness of the suffer- 
ing Savior, delivers the powerful confes- 
sion: ‘Verily, this was a righteous man, the 
Son of God.’” 


Perhaps most arresting of all is a theory 
which Wilhelm of Doorn advanced in a 
potent sentence, well worth pondering: 
“The intercession of the crucified Lord, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,’ is not intended for the Jew- 
ish leaders but for the poor German legion- 
aries, who, acting under the orders of their 
superiors, must inflict dire suffering upon 
the Lord.” 

With impressive fervor the fallen War 
Lord concluded: 

“We old soldiers may well feel proud of 
this intercession of the Lord. Today we 
are thinking of those who fell. They 
marched to the battlefront praying, trust- 
ing in the righteousness of their cause. 
True to their oath, they died for the Kaiser 
and the Reich, for German fame and 
honor. We owe it to them to assert all our 
strength to retain that for which they died. 
We promise to do that in unshakable faith 
and with our eyes fastened upon the Savior 
of the world, who once prayed also for 
German soldiers. Then we, too, shall earn 
the praise He gave to the Roman cen- 
turion: 

“ ‘Verily, I have not found such great 
faith in Israel.’ Amen.” 


Grand Master of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem is Prince Oscar, fifth son of 
Wilhelm II. Echoing his father’s fervor, 
he cried in ringing tones to a gathering in 
Berlin of German princelings: “If you 
cannot serve with the Sword, serve with 
the Cross!” 

Next day, however, Grand Master Oscar 
went to Vienna for an Anschluss* festival, 
reviewed a parade of Austria’s illegal but 
flourishing reactionary army, the Heim- 
wehr. 

*Anschluss: the ideal of Austro-German fed- 
eration, jealously advocated by potent factions 
in both countries. 


AUSTRIA 
Down Habsburg, Up Lipton 


Peddling strings of wienerwurst on the 
sidewalks of Vienna, selling life insurance, 
and finally keeping a grocery store, have 
been the occupations since 1918 of His 
Royal Highness the Archduke Leopold of 
Habsburg,* second cousin of Emperor 
Franz Josef. 


Incorrigibly cheerful, commendably self 
supporting, the imperially blooded grocer 
calls himself merely “Herr Leopold Wolf- 
ling.” Last week he admitted that as a 
grocer he is practically a bankrupt, has 
saved the situation only by writing his 
memoirs, with the tragi-comic title From 
Archduke to Grocer. 

Reviewers, flipping through advance gal- 
ley proofs, found much inevitable ceurt 
gossip, but dug out one sprightly passage 
of present and international interest. “It 
diverts me, after the flight of years,” writes 
cheerful Leopold of Habsburg, “to con- 
trast the career of Sir Thomas Lipton with 
mine. While he shot up the social ladder 
Ishot down. He, the one-time grocer, was 
soon to mix in royal circles on flattering, if 
not on almost equal, terms, whereas I, the 
one-time royal personage, ultimately be- 
came a grocer.” 


Warmly, without a trace of sour grapes 
or jealousy, Grocer Habsburg goes on to 
praise the self-made Tea Tycoon: “Just 
how his personality could break down all 
barriers was shown at a dinner party, given 
during Kiel Regatta shortly before the 
great war by Kaiser Wilhelm II, aboard 
his imperial yacht to Sir Thomas Lipton 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The Kaiser 
was in a bad humor and inclined to be 
coldly polite. Mr. Morgan, sensing the 
frigidity, became frigid too. But not so 
the genial Sir Thomas! His joviality and 
high spirits soon thawed everything and 
everybody, most of all the Kaiser himself, 
whom he all but patted on the back. Wil- 
helm rocked with laughter as Sir Thomas 
regaled him with a long stream of anec- 
dotes, including one of how he tried in 
vain to get a rise in his salary of half-a- 
crown a week when he was a shop boy of 
ten. 

“I remember a highly pleased, stiff- 
necked Austrian aristocrat saying on his 
return to Vienna after the regatta, “The 
secret of Lipton’s success is that he makes 
every one round him feel so much at home. 
He made even the Kaiser feel at home 
aboard his own imperial yacht.’ ” 

If Grocer Habsburg’s memoirs contain 
a moral it is his insistence that since the 
War society’s morals have not grown 
worse, as is often charged, but improved. 
Writes the Emperor’s nephew: “The Em- 
peror, and nearly every Archduke and 
Duke, had a mistress as well as a wife. As 
often as not the infidelity of each royal 
husband started almost immediately after 
his honeymoon.” 


*Not to be confused with his second cousin, 
Archduke Leopold, Manhattan sausage salesman, 
onetime Hollywood cinemactor, who figured in 
the recent furore over the sale of a Habsburg 
diamond necklace to a U. S. jeweler at con- 
siderably less than its official price. 
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Ess than three years ago a row 
L of glow tubes sat in a test 
rack before a window in the 
Westinghouse research labora- 
tories at East Pittsburgh. 

D. D. Knowles, research en- 
gineer, glanced at them one 
morning and noticed that some 
of the tubes quite unexpectedly 
wete glowing, while others 
were not. Some tubes glowed 
when the sun was shining and 
went dark on cloudy days; 
others responded when a hand 
touched the glass. 


It was quickly recognized 
that an important new electrical 
development had come to light. 
Thousands of tubes were made 
and tested. Shapes of various 
parts were altered until a relay 
was available—so sensitive that 
a tiny pulsation of energy, less 
than that expended bya fly 
walking on a window pane, was 
made to control enough current 
to operate machines rated at 
thousands of horsepower. Thus 
was born the grid-glow tube. 


eet Dome 
apes 


Elec truly 


Because of this development a 
hand waved lightly over a crystal 
ball in New York City started 
giant motors in the Homestead 
Steel mills hundreds of miles 
away. Aladdin’s lamp, which 
had to be rubbed to get results, 
is outrivaled by the grid-glow 
tube which responds to a mere 
wave of the hand. 


To magnify human capacities 
is the daily work of the West- 
inghouse organization. In 
research, in the design of elec- 
trical and allied equipment, in 


the application of electrical 
power to new tasks, in the 
distribution of electrical appara- 
tus for homes, business, and 
industry, Westinghouse is 
constantly active... to the end 
that electricity may continue in 
countless ways to help you get 
more for what you spend of 
time, money, and energy. 


ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 





UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


€S, PLEASE 


-- THE OLYMBIEL.--- 
MY USUAL ROOM’ 


— great Olympic, of the White Star Line, is an 
ocean-going home for many executives who 
travel to Europe frequently. They frequently re- 
quest the same room which has been theirs on 
ormer crossings. 


They know the ship fore and aft... feel that they are 
free to work in cloistered seclusion when the mood 
is on, or to roam the broad decks at will, in the in- 
vigorating, tangy, salt air. They do as they please— 
clean up a raft of correspondence or dance to divine 
music; get the latest market reports by radio or 
indulge in a hand at bridge. 

Other ships in our lines have their adherents, too. 
There are those who invariably sail on the Majestic, 
the world’s largest ship, the Homeric, or the 
Belgenland. — orofess allegiance to the famous 
Minnewaska, an innetonka. It really matters 
little— you are sure of luxurious accommodations 
on any of our steamers—and at rates that are 
reasonable. 


30 Principal Offices in the United States 
and Canada. Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, 


New York. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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INDIA 


Suppression 


Officials of the British raj throughout 
India indulged last week in considerable 
delaying, coloring, falsifying and suppress- 
ing of vital news. 

Delay. Correspondent Negley Farson 
of Chicago’s Daily News, who made a spe- 
cial trip from Bombay to riot-torn Shola- 
pur (Time, May 19), complained that offi- 
cials who claimed they were not censoring 
his despatches held them up for as much 
as 12 hours, then suavely explained that 
this was due to “clerical delay.” He also 
indicated that he could not send the true 
story of “Bloody Sholapur.” 


Falsification. Certainly one of the 
most vital events of the week was the lead- 
ing of a non-violent march on the Govern- 
ment Salt Works at Dharasana by St. 
Gandhi's successor as chief of his move- 
ment for independence, plump but fiery 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (Tre, May 19). 

A despatch was allowed to pass in which 
she was quoted as saying: “I go to Death 
or Victory. ...I feel as Joan of Arc 
must have felt, under divine inspiration! 

. I shall cut their barbed wire fence 
with pliers and seize the salt with my own 
hands. . . . Neither jail nor Death hold 
any terrors for me!” 

Whether or not Mrs. Naidu ever spoke 
as quoted, she advanced at the head of 
50 placid marchers until faced by a troop 
of British police. When they would not 
let her pass, she called for a rocking chair, 
sat in it for 24 hours. 

At the end of this time despatches at 
first reported that the British police officer 
asked Mrs. Naidu whether she would like 
to be sent back to her encampment in a 
comfortable limousine. India’s matronly 
Joan of Arc was said to have voluntarily 
accepted, and, leaving her followers to 
trudge after the limousine, left the field 
of “Death or Victory” in pusillanimous, 
soft-cushioned ease. 

Later British censors were passing what 
perhaps was a truer story, namely that the 
police, losing patience at last, suddenly 
arrested Mrs. Naidu, later releasing her 
and returning her to her followers at their 
camp. 

The period of falsification had been long 
enough to give U. S. citizens and English- 
men the impression that Mrs. Sarojini 
(“Death or Victory”) Naidu is a particu- 
larly funny female joke. Naturally there 
is a sense in which scrawny St. Gandhi and 
his whole topsy-turvy non-violent struggle 
is history’s most*colossal and perhaps most 
dangerous jest. 

Suppression. The fact of a riot at 
Mymensingh, Bengal, was suppressed for 
48 hours, after which the Government ad- 
mitted that go persons had been injured, 
continued to suppress all details. 

What the actual situation is in the 
Northwest Frontier Province has been a 
state secret since the first riot at Peshawur 
a month ago (Time, May 5). Every tew 
days the office of the Viceroy issued re- 
assuring statements; but last week came 
a remarkable one that “after three weeks 
His Majesty’s forces had finally “re-occu- 
pied Peshawur,” capital of the province, 
which had not previously been known to 
be out of British hands. Squadrons ol 
R. A. F. bombing planes were said to have 
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ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Po. 


EDUCE the number of castings 


in your products—many of them 
are too costly. They can be replaced 
by arc-welded steel. Your products 
will be modernized. They will be im- 


proved and your production costs 
will show a gratifying reduction. 


The foundries of many farsighted, 
progressive manufacturers are pro- 
ducing fewer and fewer castings — 


for these manufacturers are getting 
the jump on competition. They have 
turned to arc welding. 


With this modern process, standard 
tolled steel shapes can be fabricated 
into parts, stronger, more rigid, of 
less weight, or more economical than 
castings. Arc welding requires less 
material, less equipment and fewer 
operations. Naturally costs are 
lowered, speed of production in- 
creased and inventory reduced to a 
new minimum. 


These advantages are yours—or 


your competitors’. He who adopts 
arc welding first, will profit most. 
Learn then, and quickly, of arc weld- 
ing. Write now to the sponsors of 
this message. 


MY PLATFORM IS STEEL - MY CREED 1S PROGRESS 


whose costs are high 


| offer 


this suggestion” 













































AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


Your own way! 


Around the World as you please, 
unhurried and unfettered by timetables 
and sailing dates. See the sun rise upon 


the icy cone of Fujiyama. See Peking, 
historic city of temples and emperors— 


the Bund at Shanghai —the countless: 


intriguing shops of Hong Kong where 
every variety of Oriental handicraft is 
offered for sale—the varicolored streets 


of Singapore where meet the races and 


costumes of East and West. Know for 


yourself the charm of Ceylon, emerald | 


dream isle—Egypt—lItaly—Southern 
France. Stay as long as you wish when- 
ever the charm and magic spell of some 


far-off city lures you. 


These please-yourself Cruise-Tours are, 


easily possible now. The co-operation of 


Cunard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan Mail, 


links two of the world’s foremost steamship | 


companies in a globe-encircling chain 
offering unlimited flexibility in Indepen- 
dent World Travel with the utmost in 


service. Fares as low as $993.00. | 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent 
or Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 











TIME 


been “highly effective” in quelling the 
frontier tribesmen. 

Most significant was the suppression of 
news from Sholapur, no remote outpost 
among wild tribes, but a prosperous cotton 
milling city of 120,000, only 220 miles 
from the teeming seaport of Bombay. Not 
until t,000 soldiers of the Royal Ulster 
Rifles had in effect recaptured Sholapur 
for the Crown, last week, was it made 
known that for several days the city had 
flown the flag of Indian Nationalism 
(white, green and red tricolor), had been 
under swaraj or “self rule,” St. Gandhi’s 
famed ideal. 

“Bloody Sholapur.” From his cool 
summer capital at Mahabaleshwar, H. E. 
Maj.-General Sir Frederick Sykes, Gover- 
nor of Bombay Presidency, directed by 
telegraph the Royal Ulstermen’s occupa- 
tion of Sholapur, their tearing down of the 
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GENERAL SYKES 
The Gandhified beasts balked. 


Indian flag wherever flown, their hoisting 
of the Union Jack. Stay-at-home subjects 
of George V know that, given an occa- 
sional whiskey-soda and a tough platoon 
or two, “Sir Freddy” Sykes fears his own 
Jehovah but no heathen God, man or 
devil, commands boundless loyalty from 
the British tommies in that glamorous, 
sternly romantic force “His Majesty’s 
army in India.” 

The Times of India, an anti-Gandhi, 
pro-British paper published at Bombay, 
sent to Sholapur respected President Hira- 
chand of the Maharasthra Chamber of 
Commerce. What he reported the Times 
guiltily tucked away in small type on an 
inside page: “As regards the situation in 
the town, I found it extremely quiet under 
a terrorism inflicted by indiscriminate 
shooting . . . for nearly five hours by two 
patrolling motor lorries running at high 
speed in the whole of the town, where 
there was any disturbance of any kind.” 

Interjecting at this point the editor of 
the Times declared: “We have omitted 
from Mr. Hirachand’s statement a para- 
graph in which he makes wild allegations 
that individuals not involved in the dis- 
turbances were deliberately fired at by 
police.” 

Since the pro-Gandhi press has been 
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silenced by the Government, the Saint’s 
followers were reduced to circulating a 
secretly mimeographed leaflet. Excerpt: 
“Beside the carnage of Sholapur the 
British terrorism of the Black and Tans 
in Ireland pales into a mist. . . . Before 
they were done at Sholapur the British 
police committed wholesale murder.” 
Such references as British correspond- 
ents in India made to Sholapur last week, 
did not omit the humorous side of the 
city’s few days of swaraj. It was fun to 
cable that lumbering bullocks often balked 
when directed by Gandhi police to keep to 
the right. It was gratifying to cable that, 
as soon as His Majesty’s forces gained the 
upper hand, they restored the right and 
proper English traffic rule: “Keep to the 


left.” 


Courts functioning under martial law 
at Sholapur jailed wholesale those guilty 
of promoting swaraj, for.terms up to ten 
years. 

In a long communiqué the Government 
of Bombay next denied practically all news 
of any consequence which has reached the 
world from Sholapur in the past fortnight. 
“Not a shot was fired” by the British 
forces “except in self-defense.” Even the 
Gandhimen who seized the Sholapur Mu- 
nicipal Government were absolved of an 
“atrocity” they committed last week in 
print all over the world, namely the killing 
and burning in gasoline of three British 
police (Time, May 19). Indeed the Gov- 
ernment’s blanket denials, right and left, 
made Sholapur seem like a nightmare city 
in which things happen only to un-happen, 
proved that even the most authentic- 
seeming news from India must be pigeon- 
holed for later confirmation or disproof, 
perhaps after it has ceased to be news. 

Indo-China. Over the border in French 
Indo-China, last week, rampant revolt 
broke out, plantation coolies, textile and 
railroad workers striking in protest against 
death sentences given 52 textile workers. 
In Tan Douna village the French Admin- 
istrator narrowly escaped being murdered 
by a mob of 1,500 coolies. Said the Con- 
servative newspaper La Liberté: “Unless 
the Government acts with extreme energy 
to overcome the agitation fomented by 
Moscow the violence in our colonies will 
redouble.” 


PALESTINE 


“Long Live the Mufti’ 

“What of it?” thought many an English- 
man last week, as he read in the papers 
that the Grand Mufti of the Palestine 
Arabs had left London for home in a huff. 

What if the blighter was angry at Prime 
Minister MacDonald’s refusal to grant cer- 
tain demands? 

Merely this—the Grand Mufti, of course, 
is a Mohammedan. No sooner did news 
of Britain’s snub to the Mufti reach 
troubled India (see above) than powerful 
Mohammedan elements, previously luke- 
warm toward St. Gandhi, a Hindu, began 
to throw their influence on the side of his 
campaign for Independence. 

Shouts of “Long live the Mufti! Down 
with British rule in Palestine!” were raised 
by Mohammedan crowds at Bombay and 
Calcutta who know no more of the rights 
and wrongs of Palestine than of those, if 
any, in the moon. 
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Motor oil is made-— 
MOt FOU . . «a dozen ois oi 


widely different character can come from the same crude 


You know the importance of getting the best oil 
for your engine. But if you ask for an oil be- 


cause it is made from a particular crude, can you 


be sure that it is the correct oil for your engine? 

The crude oil base does not in itself determine 
the quality of a lubricating oil. A dozen oils of 
widely different character may come from the 


same crude oil. 


To make sure of quality in an oil you need to 
know whether it contains ALL of the essential 
properties of an oil in correct proportions. If 
any properties are missing, or present in incorrect 
proportions, that oil is deficient. 


WHY IS MOBILOIL A FULL-DUTY OIL? 


In the correct grade of Mobiloil for your engine 
all these properties are present in the correct 
proportions for your engine: 


Carbon Control—keeps hard carbon deposits from 
piling up in your cylinders. 

Heat Resistance—lasts longer under high temper- 
atures of modern fast driving. Keeps down oil con- 
sumption. 

Oily Character—protects precision metal surfaces 
from friction and wear. Keeps the first-year feel 
in your engine. 


DEALER: 
This oil was 
made from 
good crude 


Oxidation Control—keeps valves from sticking and 
gumming. Keeps your oil system from clogging. 


Your car of today was designed with greater 


precision than the cars of yesterday. Finer ad- 
justments call for finer distinctions in lubrication. 
The Mobiloil technical staff is the most experi- 
enced in the lubricating oil world. Its members 


have thoroughly studied each type of engine and 
they know its lubrication requirements. 
Starting from this engine knowledge, rather 
than with any particular crude oil—the makers 
of Mobiloil have made an oil that fits your 


engine. 
When you go to your Mobiloil dealer, ask him 


for the correct grade of Mobiloil as shown 
on his Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations. 
With full-duty Mobiloil in your crankcase, your 
engine is safe, and its best performance is 


assured. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


MOTORIST: 
The crude doesn’t 
mean very much to 


{\ me. Who made it? 
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SIAM 
Court dancers 
jangling in gold 
.-- Bangkok’s 300 
eee 


MADEIRA 
Basket-sleds .... 


ALGIERS 
Secret streets... 


BETHLEHEM 
for Christmas... 


CAIRO 
New Year’s Eve... 


INDIA 
The Taj Mahal... 


CEYLON 
Spices, elephants 


SUMATRA 
Exotic Padang... 


CHINA 
Color... people 


JAPAN 


Geishas, gardens: 


AND 12 
other countries .. 


IN 137 DAYS, 
From $2000... 


YOU SAIL when 


winter comes... 
. 


DEC. 2, 
from NEW YORK 


th ACE” 


ORLD CRUISE 


@ Ask those who know 
the earth’s far corners about the “5th Ace” in Canadian 
Pacifie’s world cruise! @ Of course, these four are 
outstanding . . . (1) transatlantic resort-liner, the 
21,850 gross-ton Empress of Australia... (2) 137- 
day voyage of spring-time ... (3) a high-spot itiner- 
ary... (4) Canadian Pacific cuisine and servy- 
ice @ But what fuses these four into the perfect 
cruise is the “Sth Ace”— Canadian Pacific’s world- 
girdle of rail, ship, hotel and key-city offices @ In- 
formation, illustrated booklets, ship plans, from 
your own agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Montreal, and 
30 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
From New York, December 2. As low as $2000. 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paeifie 
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MEDICINE 


Cancer “Cure” 

Very cagily did Dr. Edward Sigfrid 
Sundstroem of the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School at Berkeley report 
last week that experimentally he had 
cured laboratory-developed cancer in rats 
by keeping them for three to six weeks in 
low pressure tanks. The reduced oxygen 
tension in those tanks simulated atmos- 
pheric conditions on tops of mountains 
four to five miles high. 

His hesitancy in making the report was 
due to: 1) ordinary scientific cautious- 
ness; 2) the misinterpretation of the ex- 
perimental adrenal cortex cancer treat- 
ment being tried out by Drs. Walter Ber- 
nard Coffey and John Davis Humber in 
San Francisco (Yrme, March 24). 

Previous experimenters have retarded 
growth of cancer cells by low tension oxy- 
gen treatment. Dr. Sundstroem declared 
his were the first “cures” by this means. 
In it one great danger exists. Minute care 
must be taken in reducing the atmospheric 
pressure in the tanks very slowly, else the 
rats die. Because of this, half of Dr. 
Sundstroem’s test rats died. Of 133 which 
lived, 83% were definitely freed of their 
laboratory cancer.* 

Eugenists 

Last week, eugenists met in Manhattan 
to discuss the problems of generating chil- 
dren sound in mind and body. 

Discussed was Professor Roland Mc- 
Millan Harper’s striking discovery that 
there is a definite correlation between the 
ownership of motor cars and the preva- 
lence of divorce. Professor Harper, geog- 
rapher, now research professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Georgia, adduced 
as proof that, in the U. S., wealth, motor 
cars and divorces have all increased in 
recent years faster than the population, 
and that they all are more prevalent in 
cities than in country districts. 

California, he noted, has one motor car 
for every three persons, one divorce for 
every 3.3 marriages, $4,007 per capita 
wealth. Georgia has one car (or truck) to 
7.7 persons, one divorce for every 14 
marriages (many of Georgia’s divorce 
cases go there from South Carolina, whose 
laws do not allow divorces), $1,306 per 
capita wealth. 

Ingenious, but not strictly logical was 
his inter-relating tobacco and coffee with 
divorce and crime: “Nearly every smoker 
drinks coffee (perhaps because the stimu- 
lant caffeine is a sort of antidote to the 
sedative nicotine), and the per capita con- 
sumptions of coffee and sugar in this 
country have both increased about 50 per 
cent in the last twenty years. All this is 
probably partly responsible for the in- 
crease of crime and divorce, though per- 
haps few smokers would concede that. 
Some very estimable gentlemen indeed 
use tobacco, but at the same time it can 
hardly be disputed that the great majority 
of criminals do. . . .” 


*Experimental cancer in rats and mice is quite 
different from cancer in humans. Agents which 
will cure, or apparently cure, rodent cancer, will 
not necessarily affect human cancer. But from 
observation of rodent reactions, pathologists 
hope to get clues to human reactions. 
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A MODERN IDEA MADE POSSIBLE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Many progressive hotels now fill their walls 
with music—yours to enjoy by simply switching 
on the loud speaker in your room. 

Western Electric Public Address System en- 
ables a single orchestra to be heard in every room 
desired. And the same system—hooked up with 
a radio receiver or with the Western Electric 
Music Reproducer — distributes through the 
building broadcast programs or music from 
phonograph records. 


In large meeting rooms this Public Address 
equipment makes all seats good. Even though you 
sit in the last row you hear every word as clearly 
as though up front. Schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, amusement parks and airports are using 
this system to widen the range of hearing. 

This equipment, in refinement of workmanship, 
tonal quality and reliability, reflects the experi- 
ence gained by Western Electric in 50 years of 
telephone making. 


Western EJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR ELECTRIC Company 


MADE 
BY THE MAKERS 
OF YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
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No manufacturer, interested in the 
sales possibilities and profits of the 
great Central New York Market, 
need find this market uncharted. 

The Citizens, Central New York’s 
Commercial Bank, is located at the 
center of the world’s richest market 
---to serve it intimately. Facts, fig- 
ures, contacts — built up thru day- 
by-day service to the business and 





industry of this area—are avail- 
| 


able to you. 


Citizenservice is a word covering 
the unusually complete and inter- 


ested service this bank can offer you. 





CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


OF UTICA, N. Y. 











Nefertiti 

The Egyptian government maintains an 
agreement with foreign powers that all 
archaeological material found in Egyptian 
soil shall be divided equally between 
Egypt and the finder. Equal division in 
quantity is relatively simple, but equal 
division in quality offers great problems. 
In 1912 German Archaeologist Ludwig 
Borchardt quietly extracted from Tel-el- 
Amarna, and removed to Berlin, a gracile 
bust of Queen Nefertiti which was more 
precious to Egyptians than tons of jeweled 
bric-a-brac. First, it was supposed to 
possess magical properties. Second, it 











New York Public Library 


Tut’s MotHErR-IN-LAW 


. espoused a monotheist. 


was pronounced by worldwide experts to 
be among the loveliest creations of the 
ancient dynasties. For a few dollars, the 
Berlin museum supplied plaster repro- 
ductions (colored) to all who asked. 

Innumerable Egyptians became enraged, 
challenged Germany’s right to possession, 
hotly attacked Archaeologist Borchardt. 
The debate continued until last week, 
when Egyptian ire was cooled by Ger- 
many’s decision to return Queen Nefertiti 
to her native land, to accept several other 
rarities in exchange. 

Nefertiti was the wife of the pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, whom she espoused in the 14th 
Century B. C. She bore him no sons; 
the name of their son-in-law, Tutankh- 
amun, an effete dilettante famed for 
the extravagant manner of his burial, is 
known to every bright U. S. schoolchild. 
More vital is the significance of Ikhnaton 
for he was the first recorded monotheist. 
In a regal frenzy he repudiated Ammon, 
deity of wealth and power, consecrated 
himseif solely to Aton, the blinding disc 
of the sun. His was a short-lived but 
intense faith. Among its effects was the 
temporary liberation of Egyptian art from 
its stilted conventions. The bust of 
Nefertiti, for example, has naturalistically 
painted eyes, apparently follows the 
Queen’s true tints and contours. 
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In Brooklyn 


Brooklyn is the biggest and homeliest 
(in every sense of the word) borough of 
New York City (population circa 2,300,- 
000). It has just begun to erect sky- 
scrapers, is jeered at by many Manhattan- 
ites who used to live there, has been vari- 
ously entitled the bedroom of New York 
City, a group of small towns, “the city of 
churches,” and New York’s “rive gauche” 
(left bank). But Brooklyn has an esthetic 
tradition all its own. 


There lived Poet Walt Whitman, Critic 
James Gibbons Huneker, Artist Joseph 
Pennell. There in the picturesque “Brook- 
lyn Heights” section overlooking New 
York Harbor, live many refugees from 
Manhattan’s “arty” and despoiled Green- 
wich Village, including one of the most 
touted figures in contemporary painting— 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi (Time, April 7). And 
Brooklyn has an art museum which is by 
no means an echo of Manhattan’s giant 
Metropolitan, but an important, lively 
institution in its own right. 

Last week several heroic pieces of 
statuary were set up on the terrace before 
this immense Roman pile, designed by 
McKim, Mead & White. Heralds were 
they of a great exhibition of sculpture by 
U. S. citizens and foreigners working in 
the U. S. which was opened in, and served 
to inaugurate, the museum’s vast sculpture 
court. Few displays in the U. S. have 
compared with it in scope and quality— 
some 546 pieces were shown by such 
famed artisans as Robert Aitken, Alexan- 
der Archipenko, Alexander Stirling Cal- 
der, Allan Clark, Hunt Diederich, Charles 
Grafly, Malvina Hoffman, Gaston La- 
chaise, Aristide Maillol, Paul Manship, 
Edward McCartan, Robert Tait McKen- 
zie, Charles Cary Rumsey, Mahonri 
Young, William Zorach. Those who in- 
spected them were in full accord with 
Borough President Henry Hesterberg of 
Brooklyn, who in his opening address 
made the forthright comment: “This to 
my mind is a very great proposition.” 

But fine, frequent and varied as are 
its temporary exhibits, it is Brooklyn 
Museum’s permanent collections which 
sustain its reputation. Among these: the 
Avery collection of Chinese cloissonné; 
a collection of Napoleana unsurpassed 
in the U. S., donated by the late Dean 
Marion Reilly of Bryn Mawr College; 
the American rooms, excellent na- 
tive interiors faithfully rebuilt in the 
museum; a modern water-color collec- 
tion scarcely to be equalled anywhere 
(much notable work by Sargent, Homer, 
Burchfield, Hawthorne, Davies, Demuth, 
etc., etc.); a collection exhibiting the his 
tory of costume in the U. S.; the 461 
famed water-colors of the Life of Christ 
by the late James Joseph Jacques Tissot. 

Friendly, white-haired William Henry 
Fox, director since 1913, has wisely chosen 
to supplement rather than ape the Metro- 
politan Museum. He admits no exhibi- 
tions, for instance, which have previously 
been shown in Manhattan. He provides 
that Brooklyn Museum shall pay close 
attention to modernity, not a Metropoli- 
tan specialty. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Edward Stephen Harkness, whose 
total benefactions amount to over $100,- 
000,000, gave $1,000,000 to the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


~ 
———— 


Vv 





Actress Maude Adams, 58, creator of 
the réle of Peter Pan, whose last Man- 
hattan performance was in 1917, an- 
nounced that she would return to the 
stage next autumn. 





In Manhattan, the plump hand of 
Marion Talley, onetime Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, was held by one Gene Den- 
nis, female fortune-telling vaudevillian, 
who said: “You are going to have an Al 





Jolson career rather than a Galli-Curci 
one.” 





> 





Prince Tomislav of Jugoslavia, aged 
two, toddled unsteadily on a balcony at 
the Royal Hunting Lodge in Toptchider 
Park, suddenly launched into space with 
a wild yell. Below, a sentry heard the 
royal cry, dropped his rifle and made a 
neat scoop catch of sprawling Princeling 
Tomislav. Still too excited to be angry at 
the nurse who had been so careless with 
his second son, King Alexander sum- 
moned the sentry, watched him pass 
through successive stages of delight when 
he heard he would be: 1) promoted to the 
rank of sergeant; 2) released from serv- 
ing the remainder of his 18-month military 
term, compulsory to all Jugoslavs; 3) re- 
ceive $600 at once; 4) be given a pension 
for the rest of his life. 





ARTEMISIA 






















For present day mausoleums, 
there is no material more beauti- 
ful, more permanent, or more 
suitable than GEORGIA MARBLE. 
Your dealer will be glad to show 
you a variety of well planned 
designs for mausoleums in this 
permanently beautiful marble. 


THE 
GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
TATE, GEORGIA 


GEORGIA MARBLE 





MOURNED~ 


.... for Mausolus, king of Caria, 
and in 353 B. C., erected a tomb 
for him, so beautiful that it became 
one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. The Romans impressed by 
its magnificence thenceforth called 
all tombs of this type ‘’mauso- 
leums.” Artemisia’s tribute to her 
husband marked the culmination 
of man’s struggle through the cen- 
turies to provide a more beautiful 
and more permanent resting place 
than the earthen grave. 


ed 
————————————$_$—$— TL 


To the left—Tomb of King Mausolus 
at Halicarnassus 


Below—Modern type Mausoleum in 
beautiful Georgia Marble 
















A burglar alarm frightened away thieves 
who tried to plunder the Lake Forest, 
Ill., home of Secretary of Commerce 
Robert Patterson Lamont. 


© 
v 





The return from Europe of Banker 
Thomas William Lamont, Morgan 
partner, was heralded in the New York 
Daily News by publishing his picture over 
the caption: BIG BULL. 


Y 





George Ullman, onetime business man- 
ager of Rudolph Valentino, who has 
been the cinemactor’s executor since Val- 
entino’s death in 1926, was temporarily 
removed from his trusteeship after an ap- 
peal by Alberto Guglielmi and Mrs. Maria 











“ASPIRATION” 


. in memory of the late Guglielmi. 


G. Strada, brother & sister of the de- 
ceased. Executor Ullman said that Cin- 
emactor Valentino left $164 in cash and 
$200,000 in debts, that he has since liqui- 
dated the estate, now estimated at $250,- 
ooo. Simultaneously, in Hollywood’s De 
Longpre Park, an idealized, modernistic 
figure titled “Aspiration” was erected in 
memory of the late cinemactor.* 





i 


Sir Joseph Duveen, famed art dealer, 
self-righteously, but on figurative crutches, 
stamped out of the $500,000 lawsuit pros- 
ecuted against him by Mrs. Andrée Hahn 
(Time, Feb. 18, 1929). He had pre- 
vented her selling a picture to the Kansas 
City Art Museum for $250,000, by as- 
serting that her picture, which she believes 
is Da Vinci’s “La Belle Ferroniére,” was 
a copy of “La Belle Ferroniére” in the 
Louvre. To get out of the lawsuit and 
more lawyer fees Sir Joseph has paid 


*Valentino’s sleek, Latin ardor made kim the 
most popular cinemactor of his time. (Died 
Aug. 23, 1926.) Last week the tabloid New 
York Daily News announced the results of a 
poll to determine the most popular cinemactors 
of the present. The winners, by a great margin: 
Charles Farrell & Janet Gaynor (Seventh 
Heaven), Their specialty: the depiction of youth- 
ful saccharine romancing. 
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~ The cut-out corners 





Damaged corners no longer can spoil your shave 


VERY ONE of the big im- 
provements in the New Gil- 
lette was made after careful exper- 
iment. Each plays its definite part 
in increasing the shaving comfort 
of the millions of men who have 
bought the New Gillette Razor and 
Blade since their introduction. 
For instance, all four corners of 
the new blades are cut out. All four 
corners of the new razor cap are 
heavily reinforced. These changes, 
incombination withthenewshaped 
guard teeth, prevent “razor pull,” 
caused in the old razor by drop- 


ping it and denting the corners. 

The new channel guard leaves 
the blade edge free, but protected. 
The rust-resisting blade saves you 
the tedious task of taking therazor 
apart and wiping the blade. Now 
you just shake it dry. 

These, and all the other improve- 
ments, are yours in the New Gil- 
lette Razor for a dollar—in a beau- 
tiful case with one New Gillette 
Blade. Additional new blades at 
one dollar for ten, fifty cents for 
five—in the new green packet. 

See your dealer today. 


Te New Gillette Shave 








.00 fortenand 
——= 50c for five 


The New Gillette 


The New Gillette Razor, 24K. $4.00 
gold plated, in a beautiful case, 
complete with New Gillette Blade 
Blades in the new 
green packet Other De Luxe Models at $5.00 to $75.00 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 












HOSTESSES KNOW THAT GOOD COFFEE 


TIME 


IS THE SECRET OF THE PERFECT DINNER 
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Goop FriENDs about the table, an appe 
tizing menu, skilfully prepared, the gleam 
of glass and silver and the glow of can- 
dlelight . . . then coffee! How it adds to 
the joy of the repast! Tingling aroma in 
the air. Warm, bracing cheer in the 
cup. A fitting climax to all that has gone 
before. 

And yet, in a multitude of American 
homes, coffee is not served in the eve- 
ning because of its possible effect on 
nerves and sleep. Millions of coffee- 
lovers have denied themselves their 
favorite beverage at dinner. 

Now everyone can enjoy coffee—morn- 
ing, noon or night—and sleep soundly, 
with unruffled nerves. For Kellogg, 
pioneer of healthful foods, is today mak- 
ing a coffee that lets you sleep—a mar- 
velous coffee that is 97% free of caffeine! 

Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee is the 


vrizinal caffeine-free coffee—now made 





Name 
Addres 





L0bogy 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE that lets you sleep 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


i. a Celicious improved blend of the fin- 
est-flavored coffees, from which only the 
drug caffeine and a useless wax are te- 
moved. All the fragrant aroma, all the 
invigorating piquancy that you love, are 
retained in Kaffee Hag Coffee. 

No longer need you drink cheerless 
substitutes. Here is real coffee—delicious 
—-satisfying. Serve Kaffee Hag Coffee to- 
night, at dinner. Make it just like any 
other coffee. Drink as many cups as you 
want. Test for yourself its wonderful 
goodness. Then see how restfully it lets 
you sleep. 

Your own dealer has Kaffee Hag Coffee, 
packed in new vacuunvsealed tins. Order 
a pound today. 

Or let us send you a sample. For ten 
cents, to cover postage and handling, we 
will mail you a ten-cup trial can of this 
delicious caffeine-free coffee. Drink it at 
night—and sleep! 


>>>>>>> >>> >> >> > ~~ <<<~<~<<<~<~<~<~<~< 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept.M-s5,Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag Coffee to 
make ten good cups. I enclose tea cents (stamps or coin). 
(Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 
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Mrs. Hahn approximately $100,000, and 
the compliment of calling her painting “of 
great antiquity.” But he still insists that 
the true Da Vinci is in the Louvre. 

The day after Calvin Coolidge cele- 
brated his first year as an insuranceman, 
he and Mrs. Coolidge and six helpers 
moved their belongings from the renowned 
double house on Massasoit Street, Nor- 
thampton (Mass.), to their new $50,000 
residence, The Beeches. 





George Washington Hill Jr., son & 
namesake of American Tobacco Co.’s 
president, last week was tapped for Scroll 
& Key, Yale senior society. Other sons 
of famed fathers tapped for Keys in- 
cluded: Donald Roderick McLennan Jr., 
son & namesake of a potent Chicago 
financier; Rowland Stebbins Jr., whose 
father, a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, is also the Laurence Rivers 
who produced The Green Pastures; James 
Gamble Rogers Jr., son & namesake of 
Yale’s famed Architect Rogers (Harkness 
Memorial Quadrangle, Sterling Memorial 
Library). Famed because of his polo, 
Raymond Guest, young. brother of 
Winston Guest, was also tapped for Keys. 
Among juniors tapped for Skull & Bones, 
oldest senior society, were Henry John 
Heinz Jr., son of the famed “57 varieties” 
tycoon; Lewis Abbot Lapham, son of 
Roger D. Lapham, president of American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. Also tapped for 
Bones were Football Captain Francis 
Thomas Vincent and Yale Daily News 
Chairman, William Anthony Lydgate, 
famed for an honest Prohibition question- 
naire (Time, March 24). Into Wolf's 
Head went Alexander Loder Wiener, 
Tilden-tutored tennis player. 

Percy Crosby, cartoonist, creator of 
Skippy, bought a full page in the Wash- 
ington Herald, devoted it ‘to a public ap- 
peal for “a frank, honest admission that 
Prohibition is a failure.” He declared 
that he had sworn never to drink again 
“with or without repeal.” “How many 
good people know that high school chil- 
dren are going to any lengths to obtain 
liquor? How many people know that boys 
are entering classes with gin on their hips, 
and as the day progresses, sit through 
their study periods in drunken stupor? 
How many of the reformers, out peddling 
their creed, actually know that they are 
doing so at the expense of their young 
daughter’s virtue?” 








Sonny Capone, 11, only son of Al- 
phonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, No. | 
U. S. gangster, entertained 50 of his small 
friends at a party on the lawns and in the 
outdoor swimming pool of his father’s 
Miami Beach estate. Father Capone cut 
huge slices of layer cake for his son’s 
guests, helped distribute balloons. He also 
demanded that each guest produce his 
parents’ written permission to attend the 
affair, which was surveyed by Miami 
Beach policemen, armed tooth and nail, 
stationed at Father Capone’s gates. 





Heywood Broun, famed, unkempt, 
Manhattan colyumist (New York Tele- 
gram; The Nation), appeared as a vaude- 
ville monologist at Manhattan’s famed 
Palace Theatre. 
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KING CITY 
° 


..s.---L.HE SAN FRANCISCO 
METROPOLITAN BAY AREA 


One of the outstanding factors in the growth and rapid industrial expansion of this area 
is the availability of an abundant supply of electric power at low cost. 










The industrial power output in the territory served has increased over 200% in ten years. 


There is now available through this company’s interconnected power system of 34 hydro- 
electric plants and 8 steam-electric plants 918,966 horsepower of electric energy at excep- 
tionally low rates. 

To meet the anticipated growth of the territory served, the company is now expending 
$40,000,000.00 for additional hydro-electric energy and $11,000,000.00 for new steam-elec- 
tric generating units which will add some 485,000 horsepower to the company’s intercon- 
nected system. 


You will find production costs low in the Here the coast airways center, rail and 
San Francisco metropolitan Bay area. Natural water meet, good roads speed up deliveries, 
Gas in abundance at low rates. climatic conditions aid production. 


If you would like to know the opportunity here for any specific industry write the— 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G:-avE: 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 
General Offices—245 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P G and E” 


Ind. 1-30 
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TROPICAIRE 


The Original Fan-Equipped 
Hot Water Automobile Heater 
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You wouldnt buy 
a house eb 
heating plant 





There are numerous occasions 
during the summer, when Tropic- 
Aire is a comfort indeed — for 
cool evenings, night driving, 
damp days—and for those who 
tour in Northern States or high 
altitudes. 

Tropic-Aire is hot water heat— 
hot water from your engine heats 
a radiator through which a quiet, 
dependable electric fan blows 
clean, pure air, warming every 
corner of the car. Don’t wait till 
ice and snow force you to install 
Tropic-Aire. Enjoy its comfort 
all year-round and be ready 
when the winter winds blow. 
Better automotive dealers are 
glad toinstall Tropic-Aireon your 
new car and add its cost to your 
car contract. Ask your car dealer 
or write for circular describing 
andillustrating the three TRopIc- 
ArrE Models that fit all cars, 
including the Model “A” Ford. 
The name is embossed in the 
chromium - finished face plate. 


Look for it. 
TROPIC-AIRE, Inc, 


11 Eleventh Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada: 14 Breadalbane St., Toronto 
52 Adelaide St.. Winnipeg 
Pat. Nos. 1581761, 1668491, RE17131. Others pending 
Patented deflector throws heat 
in any direction 
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THE THEATRE 





Retrospect 
With the closing of six successful 
Broadway productions last week and the 
approach of warmer weather which will 
later hatch out the summer’s setting of 
girl-shows and revues, Manhattan critics 
began to take stock of the past season. 
Subtracting the six that quit last week 
(Journey’s End, Berkeley Square, Inter- 
national Revue, A Month in the Country, 
The Plutocrat, Subway Express), 32 
shows remained on Broadway, seven less 
than were running at the same time last 
year. In retrospect, some unique features 
of the past season could be noted: 
@ Hoariest survivor is the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Street Scene which has over 600 
performances to its credit (Abie’s Irish 
Rose had 2,532). 
@ This year’s Pulitzer Prizewinner, The 
Green Pastures, enthusiastically hailed by 
critics as the most unusual play of the 
decade, was backed by able Stockbroker 
Rowland Stebbins under the name of 
Laurence Rivers (see p. 38). 
@ Humorist Donald Ogden Stewart wrote 
and acted in his first play, Rebound, which 
ran 14 weeks and closed because he fell 
ill. Humorist Ring Lardner collaborated 
on his first Broadway success, June Moon. 
@ The august Theatre Guild sponsored 
two artistic and financial failures—Karl 
and Anna, The Game of Love and Death 
—but belatedly retrieved its prestige with 
Meteor and Hotel Universe. 
@ A play (Courtesan) with but one ac- 
tress (Elsa Shelley) was presented and 
ran less than a week. 
@ Cinemactress Lillian Gish made her 
début as a leading lady in Uncle Vanya. 
@ Chinese Actor Mei Lan-fang made his 
U. S. début, 
@ For the first time, the famed Adler 
family of Yiddish actors appeared on the 
same stage (see below). 


“Eagle’s”? Brood 

In Manhattan’s musty old Second 
Avenue Theatre last week was presented a 
Yiddish theatrical revival, The Wild Man. 
The plot deals with an aged and wealthy 
widower who marries a young adventuress. 
One by one his children are driven from or 
leave home until the neglected, crack- 
brained son murders his step-mother. But 
Jewish audiences, munching chocolates, 
were not interested in the melodra- 
matic antics of the family on the stage 
as they were in the family of Adlers 
—‘the Barrymores of Jewry’—who were 
performing the piece. Gathered together 
for the first time on one stage, the cast 
was all-Adler; seven of the nine sons and 
daughters and one son-in-law of the late 
great Jacob Pavlowich Adler. 

Born in Odessa, Russia, in 1855, Jacob 
Adler became successively pubdic official, 
journalist, actor in a barnstorming Jewish 
troupe. When he was 30 he migrated to 
the U. S., formed the first stock company 
to devote itself to serious Yiddish drama. 
He discovered Playwright Jacob Gordin, 


as 


Venice, as Shylock, whose lines he spoke 
in Yiddish while the other actors used 
English. Because adler means eagle in 
German, admirers dubbed him “The 
Eagle.’”’ Meanwhile the Eagle’s brood in- 
creased. Suckled in the stage wings, they 
have all become capable actors. Son 
Charles ran away from home and joined 
an English circus, a Russian ballet. He 


has played rdles in Russian, Polish, 
French, German, English, Yiddish. Son 
Adolph managed George Jessel’s Jazz 


Singer. Son Irving has appeared in minor 
Broadway parts, Son Jack in The Front 
Page. The youngest son, Luther, played 
this season in Street Scene and Red Rust. 
The only married daughter, Frances, was 
graduated from the American Academy of 
Arts, has toured with Resurrection and 
Eyes of Youth. Daughter Julia appeared 
with Actor David Warfield in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Daughter Stella in The 
World We Live In. Daughter Celia alone 
has confined her work to the Yiddish 
stage. The family also includes Actress 
Francine Larrimore (Let Us Be Gay), the 
Eagle’s niece, and Son-in-law Joseph 
Schoengold, actor, singer, director, owner 
of Yiddish theatres in Manhattan, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago. 

Because there was no part for her in 
The Wild Man, the Eagle’s brood ar- 
ranged to have their mother (Sarah Ad- 
ler) perform a scene from Gordin’s 
Homeless as an afterpiece. The presenta- 
tion, they said, was in accordance with 
their father’s wish and this is the first 
opportunity to forgather since his death 
five years ago. After a U. S. tour they 
plan to open the season next autumn with 
a new play—possibly on Broadway, pos- 
sibly in English. 

New Plays in Manhattan 

Goid Braid is an unambitious little 
play which has to do with U. S. Army folk 
quartered in the Philippines. Playwright 
Ann Shelby, reported to be the wife of an 
Army officer and apparently wishing to 
give everyone in the audience at least a 
smattering of his or her favorite dramatic 
cliché, has incorporated in her play a half- 
caste harlot with a heart of gold, a funny 
Chinaman, a courtly and misunderstood 
Castilian, a miserly husband, a disillu- 
sioned wife, a black-hearted Moro and 
various species of parade-ground fauna. 
Plot: Major Rodney, an Intelligence 
Officer, believes that if he can get his wile 
to make Julio Cortez confess that he is 
at the bottom of a seething Moro rebel- 
lion, he will be promoted. Unfortunately 
his wife and the Spaniard, who proves to 
be innocent, fall in love and arrange to 
run away, leaving the Philippines and its 
unsolved social problems entirely in the 
hands of the Major. 

The Vikings was written by the late 
great Playwright Henrik Johan Ibsen in 
1858 when he was 30 years old. Revived 
by Producer Richard Herndon and Ac- 











Tropic-Aire, Inc. 
41 Eleventh Ave., N. E., pe 


had him write vehicles for the troupe, 
among them The Wild Man. 


tress Blanche Yurka (whose last three ap- 
pearances have been as Ibsen ladies), the 
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Please send me your folder on TR 
Hot Water Heaters. 





aaa UNA a apne geen From time to time he played other production was regarded by pundits as 4 
0 SR A eR iO engagements at home and abroad, once museum piece. But Miss Yurka’s beauty 
Se eT ee - | touring the U. S. in The Merchant of and talent gave it some importance. 
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O BOIL? Well, what on earth do 

you do that for?” asked the man 
who wanted to know what we do to the 
bark of a tree to make it the kind of 
cork he knows—the cork that stoppers 
our bottles; that serves as gaskets to seal 
liquids in automobiles, pumps, and ma- 
chines; that, as corkboard, insulates 
refrigerator cars, packing plants, and 
refrigerators. 

Cork is the bark of the cork oak tree, 
which grows in Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Spain, Portugal, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea. As it is cut and 
stripped from the tree, the sections are 
curved, and there is a thin, weather- 
beaten layer of rough bark on the outside. 
Boiling makes it possible to flatten the 
slabs, for easier shipping and working, 
and makes it easy to scrape off this rough, 
useless part. 

After the bark has been boiled and 
scraped, it is sorted and baled, and then 
sent to the factories where it enters into 
the production of a surprising number of 


things which play an important part in 


“THEN WE PUT IT ON TO BOIL’~™ 


our daily lives. Cork helps make the 
fabrics for our clothes. The comfort of 
three out of four pairs of shoes worn in 
this country is increased by cork. It is 
used in the Armstrong’s Linoleum for our 
floors. It. polishes glass. It helps pro- 
duce your morning paper. It helps you 
get your numbers on the automatic dial 
telephone. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, with 
ten thousand employees at home and 
abroad, plays an important part in the 
cork industry, from the stripping of the 
trees to the manufacture of finished cork 
products. For free booklet, “Cork,” 


write to the Armstrong Cork Company, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 





Makers of Armstrong’s Bottle Corks and Crown 


Bottle Caps, Armstrong's Cork Gaskets and Mechan- 
ical Specialties, Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation, 
Cork Pipe Covering and Insulating Brick, Armstrong's 
Machinery Isolation to reduce vibration, Corkoustic 


to absorb sound, and cork products of all kinds. 


Also makers of Armstrong’s Lino- Armstrong's 
leum Floors and Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rugs. 
Hear the Armstrong Quakers Identify 
on the air every Friday night, 10 Armstrong’s 


fi ‘ ‘ an Products 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time, 


WIZ and coast-to-coast network. 


by the Name 
and the Mark 


Engin eers, Manu factu rers, 


Bus in ess Men : 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, 
more efficient ways to produce it. You want to 
reduce its cost to the user. If in your products or 
processes you need a material other than metal, 
consider the properties of the many forms of 
Armstrong’s Cork, With its microscopic air-cell 
structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, resilient, com- 
pressible, and sound-absorbent. It resists the 
passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It presents 
a gripping frictional surface, and stands up in ser- 
vice without progressive deterioration. Our In- 
dustrial Service Section, with ample research 
facilities, will gladly study your problems with 
you. Address Industrial Service Section, armstrong 


Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER 
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In the first product it ever manufactured—which happens 
to have been rubber tires for horse-drawn carriages—Good- 
year made its bid for business not only from America, but 
from the world. 

It did so by striving then, just as it still strives today, to 
include in Goodyear merchandise that extra measure of 


goodness and value which, commercially, makes the whole 
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world kin. 


As Goodyear has grown at home, therefore, likewise has 
it grown abroad, until now it is true throughout the world 
as a whole that “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 


on any other kind”. 


The largest rubber company on earth, Goodyear yet 
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continues to build each product as if upon it depended its 


whole reputation, sparing nothing to insure that match- 


a) 


less quality which is the true source of leadership. 
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STORY OF GOODYEAR 


2 See I. 





Goodyear factories, Goodyear products, Goodyear service—girdle the world. In the export as in 
the domestic markets, Goodyear is the greatest name in rubber. Goodyear manufactures rubber 
products at Akron, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; New Toronto, Ont.; Bowmanville, Ont.; Sydney, 
Australia; Wolverhampton, England; and Gadsden, Ala. Goodyear operates textile mills at 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Goodyear, Conn.; Cedartown, Rockmart, and Cartersville, Ga.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; and St. Hyacinthe, Que. Goodyear operates cotton plantations in Arizona; rubber 
plantations in Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, and Philippine Islands; a coal mine at Adena, 
Ohio, and has recently completed at Akron, Ohio, the world’s largest airship factory and dock, 


wherein is being built for the United States Navy the greatest airship the world has ever seen, 


CHAPTER 14 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co , Inc 
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ext winters comfort 


will be planned this May 


“When tt rains I can’t fix it; 
when it don’t, I don’t need to. 


5 boa is an old, old Arkansas Traveler’s joke of the man who 
never modernized his roof. Now, when the earth shakes off 
winter's spell and nature makes all things new, is the time to check 
the things in your home that need renewing. 

If your heating plant has left fresh in your memory discomfort 
and extra labor and over- large fuel bills e ndured all winte r through, 
now is the time to plan so that next winter won't be like the last. 


Now, in short, is the time to have your heating contractor install 
a new Capitol boiler to serve Capitol radiators. The Red Cap, the 
Red Top, the Red Head. ..whichever you choose, heating qual- 
ity in every detail will increase the vi alue of a new home or an old 
one. They burn coal, coke, oil, or gas 


Convenient payments if desired 


Don’t let cost delay you. Moderately priced Capitol Guaranteed 
Heating, warranted in writing, can be « ‘omple tely installed for a few 
Siticiadiaen and a few dollars a month under the Capitol Deferred 
Payme nt Plan. Let us send you our manual of better heating, 

“A Modern House Warming.” 
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The Capitol Red Cap 
Embodies every improvement known in round 
boilers. A thick blanket of rock wool, the finest 
insulation obtainable, suggests its quality in 


every particular. For medium sized residences 


The Capitol Red Top 
This is, we believe, the finest 
square boiler yet achieved. 
Rock. wool insulation. 
Staunch jacket in baked en- 


amel. Vitreous enamel doors 


The Capitol Red Head 
To small homes this hand- 
some heat-maker, with rock 
wool insulation, brings the 
advantages of radiator heat 
for little if any more than 
the cost of your second choice 
in heating equipment 


UNITED ,STATES SADIA TOR (GRPORA TION - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country—For forty years builders of dependable heating equipment 


THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, 
builds welded steel heating boilers for buildings of 

all sizes from bungalows to skyscrapers 


© 1930, U. S. R. Corp 
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BEL SGEON 


Attempts at Comity 

At St. Louis last week there was a 
seminar, wished well by President Hoover, 
seeking to bring about some mutual un- 
derstanding and co-operation by Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, Jews. At Buck 
Hill Falls, near Stroudsburg, Pa., there was 
a similar Institute of Religion, financed by 
James Cash Penney and conducted by the 
Christian Herald Association, seeking to 
bring about church union by Protestant 
denominations. 

One definite suggestion developed at 
Buck Hill Falls. It was a creed for a 
united Christian Church, phrased by Presi- 
dent George Warren Richards of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. thus: 

1) The Bible as a rule for faith and 
practice. 

2) The Apostolic or Nicene creed or 
both. 











3) Shifting from emphasis on doctrine | 


Provident 


to emphasis on Christian ethics. 

4) Recognition of the fact that the 
statements of faith of all denominations 
are equivalent and any one iis adequate. 

5) Jesus as Lord and Saviour. 


——— 6 — 


Southern Baptists 


Some 6,000 Southern Baptists last week 
accomplished that soul-satisfying thing— 
a church convention (at New Orleans) 
without bitter bickering. A subject of 
mild controversy was revision of the 
church constitution. Revision was passed 
over to next year’s convention, at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Happily exalted, many of 
the departing Baptists could not restrain 
themselves from impromptu prayer meet- 
ings in the railroad stations. As they 
traveled to their homes they carried with 
them two vigorous inspirations—on Pro- 
hibition, on Evangelism. 

Dr. Arthur James Barton of Atlanta 
had told them: “There is no neutral ground 
in this [Prohibition] war. It is a ‘war to 
the knife and knife to the hilt’ between 
the forces of sobriety and orderly govern- 
ment on the one hand and the forces of 
liquor and lawlessness on the other.” 

Dr. Leonard Gaston Broughton (a doc- 
tor of medicine as well as of divinity), 
also of Atlanta, had urged them: to sup- 
port that “old-time Baptist spiritual Evan- 
gelism to preach the doctrine of sin and 
salvation, and quicken the back-slidden 
churches and reach the unsaved... . 
Those intellectual, or hand-picked, or gum- 
shoe Evangelisms in which some are try- 
ing to reflect upon our mass or church re- 
vivals, we will oppose... .”’ 

. =o 
Daniels v. Cannon 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
last week concluded the first fortnight of 
its quadrennial conference at Dallas. Some 
Important church work was accomplished 
—decision to increase the number of bish- 
ops from 13 to 16; decision to abolish 
“serve him” and “obey him” from the 
marriage service; invention of a new sin 
lor ministers (“gross impudence and high 
unministerial conduct”). But of more 
immediate interest to the conference was 
the tussle between Bishop James Cannon 
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Mutual.’ 


” 

a [ETS plan a trip 

pie in the days that 

- lieaheadtothe place 

that you have often 

longed to go... Per- 

~ haps to far off 

) 7 Hawaii, where gems 

of palm-studded 

islands sparkle with color and romance 

... Or Egypt with her eternal haunt- 

ing mysteries... Or London... Or 

Paris...Or Rome... Or just across 

the continent to see some of the won- 
ders of your own land. 

Not just now, of course. There’s no 
time for traveling at present. No funds 
either. And travel COSTS—lots. 

But we can PLAN the trip today 
by setting up a travel fund in a 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Policy ...A policy that will provide 
protection against the untoward hap- 





I was born. 


My name i segrenons nnnap PEER 


nN ee 


penings of life from the moment it 
goes into effect... A policy, perhaps, 
that will provide funds for the educa- 
tion of the children... A policy that 
may do MANY things... Buta policy, 
too, that will let us look ahead with 
all the joys and pleasures of anticipa- 
tion to the day when we can cast 
off on a long-planned trip—VIA 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL. 


Why not start the planning NOW? 
Take the first step this minute. Just 
mail the coupon for more infor- 
mation now! 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna 


‘Founded 1865 


LOW RATES—LOW COST 


You may send me full information concerning 
Provident Mutual policies, with the under- 
standing that it places me under no obligation. 
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France 








HE seaside boule. | 
vards of Paris, those sparkling sum- 
mer resorts of the French Channel 
coast, the international capital of so- 
ciety .. golf and tennis..Le Touquet. .| 
through apple-blossomed Normandy, 
Rouen of the spires of Jeanne d’Arc 
legends ... Deauville, Dinard and 
Biarritz, the whirl of fashion in its | 
gayest mood... loiter through the cha- 
teau country where dream towers | 
crown each hill... Roman France, the 
land of the troubadours, Avignon and | 
the Palace of the Popes...the snow- 
crowned, torrent-riven Pyrenees with 
its picturesque Basque country ...the 
whole Riviera with its daring sun- 
worshipers... to Dauphiné and the 
French Alps... Vittel and Contrexé- 
ville nestling in the Vosges with their 
famous thermal springs...war-shelled | 
Verdun and Rheims with its acres | 
of caves...Paris in springtime and 
your favorite canter through the Bois. 





Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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Jr. of Virginia and Layman Josephus Dan- 
iels. 

When this conference opened Mr. Dan- 
iels took three firm grips upon Bishop 
Cannon: 1) his mixing in politics unduly; 
2) his administration of the Methodist, 
South’s Board of Temperance and Social 
Service; 3) his “gambling” on the New 
York stock exchange. 

Bishop Cannon easily broke the politics 
charge last week. The conference “passed 
his character.” 

Mr. Daniels is chairman of the church 
committee who pass on Bishop Cannon’s 
report of his board of temperance and 
social service administration. The Bishop 
praised himself in that report. Mr. Dan- 
iels made him wait into this week to learn 
whether or not that praise was confirmed. 
The delay was cruel. For Mr. Daniels’ 
Committee, over his objections, had ap- 
proved Bishop Cannon’s report, praise and 
policy last week. 

Into this week he was also obliged to 
wait to learn whether or not the committee 
on Episcopy accepted his explanation 
that he had not ‘‘gambled” in stocks, that 
he had been buying his securities on the 
instalment plan while he seemed to have 
been buying them on margin,* that he did 
not know that his “stock broker” was a 
bucket shop operator (since jailed). Here, 
too, the Bishop seemed fixed to “out smart” 
Mr. Daniels, by boldly demanding a full 
and complete investigation of the charges. 





“Christianity Today” 

When the conservative Presbyterian 
dissidents left Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary to found Westminster Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia (Time, Aug. 5, 
é seq.), they surrendered the forum of The 
Presbyterian, denominational publication. 
Last week the dissidents issued the first 
number of their own newsorgan, Ciristi- 
anity Today. Editor Dr. Samuel G. 
Craig, resigned editor of The Presbyterian. 

The editorial viewpoint of Christianity 
Today is somewhat startling to militant 
Protestants because it presages co-opera- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church. As 
phrased by Dr. Craig it is “that of the 
Calvinistic rather than that of the 
Lutheran or Arminian Churches” but 
“there will be the full recognition of the 
fact that what they hold in common with 
other evangelical Christians is much more 
important than what they hold in distinc- 
tion from them. In fact while they will 
be as unflinchingly opposed to Rome as 
were their fathers they will not be blind 
to the fact that as the lines are drawn 
today—theism over against atheism; 
Christ the God-man over against the man 
Jesus; the cross as a sacrifice to satisfy 
divine justice over against the cross as a 
symbol of self-sacrifice; salvation as a 
divine gift over against salvation as a 
human achievement; the Bible as the re- 
vealed Word of God over against the 
Bible a purely human product; the 
moral law as a divinely imposed rule of 


is 


as 


*To buy on margin an investor, speculator, or 
gambler in puts up a fraction of the 
amount needed to purchase the stock he has 
bought. The broker puts up the rest of the 
money, charging the investor, etc., interest on 
this balance. The money put up by the investor 
represents the broker's margin of safety, and 
if the stock declines in value the investor must 


stocks 


put up more money, thus keeping the broker’s 
margin as wide as before. 


life over against the moral law as an ever- 
changing resultant of human insight and 
experience—Rome, at the points at which 
the battle rages most fiercely today, is 
our ally rather than our opponent.” — 








Carmelite Flower 


Some 40 years ago there lived with the 
Carmelite Sisters at Lisieux, France, a 
young girl, so young that only months of 
pleading gained her admittance to the sis- 
terhood. In 1897 she died of tuberculosis 
at the age of 24, unknown. But she had 
written a simple autobiography of her 
spiritual life, and, presently, the name of 
Sister Thérése was known to the hearts of 
men everywhere. In spiritual unison mil- 











“LitTLE FLOWER OF JESUS” 


At her shrine, she befriends. 


lions called her “The Little Flower of 
Jesus” for the incomparable beauty of her 
faith. In 1923 she was beatified; in 1925, 
canonized. } 

To the shrine of “The Little Flower ot 
Jesus,” at Lisieux, has gone many a pil- 
grim. Soldiers who whispered her name at 
the Marne or Verdun have covered her 
shrine with their medals and_ swords. 
A few years ago the shrine was visited by 
Mrs. Edward C. Post, 56, rich Newport 
relative of Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry 
Belmont who had lived much in France 
since her husband died. Deaf when she 
arrived, Mrs. Post left cured. . 

Last week, on the anniversary of the 
Little Flower’s canonization, Mrs. Post's 
Newport, R. I., estate, Stoneleigh, became 
a monastery of the Third Order ot Our 

¢ . ae ee r 

Lady of Mount Carmel. Mrs. Post be 
came a tertiary of the Carmelite order. 
As a tertiary, she wears the clothes ol the 
Carmelites, vows to follow their strict 
rule. While it not obligatory for a 
novice to live the cloistered life, Mrs. Post 
will do so. ; 

Third of Newport estates to be given to 
a Catholic order, Stoneleigh was first pre- 
pared for its use the year Mrs. Post was 
cured. Then its low walls were raised so 
high that the curious could not peek over. 
Last summer, the Father General of the 
Carmelite Order visited in Stoneleigh, 
probably was told the estate would pass 
into his i 
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jurisdiction. 
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HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising The 
to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
@ nation-wide service, supported by_insurance companies, 


having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its Insurance Company of 


work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 


ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This North Am erica 


service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. PHILADELPHIA 
North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA" 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 





and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 





Buying embroidered silks in China 
(Photo taken on first Malolo cruise) 


Around 
Pacifie 
Cruise 


Your most unusual tour 


.. to Orient and Indies 


on the great MALOLO 


Aways they call insistently to you 
who love romance, beauty, adventure— 
these strange lands on the second Around 
Pacific Cruise of the luxurious Malolo. 


How different this trip from travel 
along the beaten path of tourists! Think 
of shopping for silks and jade and beaten 
gold in the ancient cities of Japan and 
China and the Philippines, Siam and 
Malaya! 

Think of meeting Spring in the “Isles 
of Spice”—the orchid lands of Java and 
Celebes! Then on to sunny Australia 
and New Zealand, exotic Fiji and Samoa, 
and Hawaii, always glorious! 


There’s no other trip like this! The 
23.000-ton Malolo, speed queen of the 
Pacific, sails September 20 from San 
Francisco to 19 ports in 12 countries bor- 
dering the Pacific. You return December 
19—and what Christmas surprises you 
bring back! 

Membership is limited. Fares $1,500 to 
$6,500 cover everything—including shore 
trips! Ask today for information at Mat- 
son Line or American Express Company, 
joint managers of this exceptional cruise, 
or your travel agency. 


MATSON LINE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


in cooperation 
Matson Orrices( Address Dept. 604) 
NEW YORK 535 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 140 S. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES 723 W. Seventh St. 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


271 Pine St. 
1319 Fourth Ave. 
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Virgin Kanchenjunga 

Woolen robed lamas in a Buddhist mon- 
astery, high up in the treacherous defiles 
of the Himalayas, turned their prayer 
wheels, eyed their pudgy Buddha nerv- 
ously to see what the god might think of 
“Sunny Side Up,’ Hollywood foxtrot, 
which a small phonograph was grinding 
out. Noting no sign of displeasure, the 
senior priest despatched his wife for a 
jug of home brewed marwa, thus repaid 
a strange “professor” from Germany for a 
new musical experience. 

The “professor” was Giinther O. 
Dyhrenfurth, who teaches geology at 
Zurich, but now leads a mountain climb- 
ing party which will soon assault Kan- 
chenjunga, Himalayan peak never scaled 
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Herr Proressor DYHRENFURTH 
Numb fingers type the news. 


by man. The monastery (itself three 
weeks by trek from the nearest white men 
at Darjeeling, India) was their last stop- 
ping point before establishing their camp 
on Kancheniunga’s base, some three miles 
above sea level. 

Making the most of the last night there, 
many a party member was troubled, fol- 
lowing morning, with a heavy head, as he 
helped load supplies on 50 mules, 300 
porters. 

The Party. Probably the best climb- 
ing party in history is this which includes 
ace climbers from Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Great Britain, Italy. 

Herr Dyhrenfurth’s own climbing ca- 
reer began when he was nine and boasts 
over 700 Alpine peaks, with only one 
serious accident. (Nine years ago a rope 
broke, allowed him to plunge 21 feet.) 

Less experienced is Frau Dyhrenfurth, 
whose good looks are only excelled by her 
tennis. In charge of supplies, she has in 
her train caviar, Swedish bread, 500 bot- 
tles of Munich beer, champagne, whiskey, 
brandy, a phonograph, 50,000 feet of mo- 
tion picture film, three cameras, a dark- 
room tent, a typewriter, face cream, a ton 
of Swiss chocolate. 


Kanchenjunga. For their peak, one 
of the giant pickets in the fence which 
separates India from Tibet, the party 
claims an altitude of 28,150 ft. They rank 


it next to Everest, world’s undisputed 
highest. In this they differ with the Royal 
Geographical Society, which ranks K2 


(Godwin-Austen) second with its 28,250 
ft., Kanchenjunga third. To negotiate 
this frigid, wind-beaten giant they will 
establish six camps spaced along the peak’s 
last 10,000 ft. Husky Sherpas porters will 
strap 68 lb. packs on their broad shoul- 
ders, grease their faces to ward off the 
erosive wind, fight their way upward 
through the rare air a few feet at a time 
over the ice steps cut for them. 

When Camp Six is finally dug into the 
ice about 1,000 feet below the crest, the 
leaders will ready themselves, Forcing 
as much light nourishment as they can, 
they will make their dash to the treacher- 
ous top. As they climb, a few feet at a 
time, they will be sure that their tandem 
ropes are tight, that their footing is sure. 
They are all aware that Kanchenjunga has 
taken five lives, is willing to take as many 
more. 


Finances. Mountain climbers are 
mostly poor, could never finance such a 
party as this. To offset the cost a careful 
business management has lost sight of no 
possible source of revenue. Newspaper 
rights have been sold in practically every 
country in Europe. From high up on 
Kanchenjunga’s precipitous sides Frank S. 
Smythe, news correspondent, taps out his 
story with numbed fingers on a portable 
typewriter. When it is finished, trained 
runners skittle down the mountainside 
with it, hand it to relay runners who re- 
quire two weeks to reach Darjeeling, India. 
Thence it goes to Calcutta by telegraph, 
London by cable, Manhattan by wireless. 
The New York Times, owner of American 
rights, then relays it to nine other U. S. 
newspapers, thus completing a slow and 
circuitous route around the globe. 
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Research Money 

That unusually shrewd president of a 
university, Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin, last week set going a sure 
money-maker for his school. It is the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
which will commercialize and exploit all 
patentable scientific developments made 
at the university. Profits will finance fur- 
ther research. 

Nest egg of the foundation is Professor 
Harry Steenbock’s patents on irradiated 
foods. At the university he discovered a 
cheap method of developing vitamin D, 
which protects babies against rickets, in 
food by treating the comestibles with 
ultra-violet light. A dozen U. S. food 
manufacturers now use his process, and 
pay—because he refused to let business 
hamper his research work—royalties to the 
research foundation. 

To direct this big university business 
Professor Harry Luman Russell, 64, Te 
signed the deanship of Wisconsin's Col- 
lege of Agriculture, post he had filled for 
23 years. 
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Modern business cannot be hampered by antique methods and equip 
ment. With floor space becoming more valuable each year. . . with 
accurate, speedy inventories an absolute necessity ... with permanence, 
fire safety and adaptability prime requirements; even old fashioned 

storage and display methods had to go. 











The answer to this need was tound in steel shelving, lockers, bins and dis- 
play fixtures ... products which do not warp or wear... which cut down 


storage and display space ... which reduce fire hazard and depreciation. 








Ye 
















An outstanding example of the savings to be gained with modern aang 
ment is found in steel shelving and bins. These products, because of 
their great strength with small bulk... their adaptability to changing 
inventory conditions and various types of service, increase the storage 
capacity in a given area by one extra shelf in six. They are non-com- 
bustible . . . and combine 100% salvage value with practically no 


depreciation. Increased visibility improves stock check-up and speeds 
the taking of inventories. So, too, with steel display fixtures. Absolutely 
sanitary and warp-proof, with a baked on finish that defies time, 


modern steel display fixtures beautify stores, increase sales and provide 
room for additional stock. 


The Tools of Modern Business Are Steel 

Steel storage equipment performance is typical of the many savings 
brought to business through the use of steel products. For steel provides 

modern business with such serviceable tools as steel filing equipment, 
steel desks, chairs, safes, partitions and lockers. Just as pressed steel 
has revolutionized production in the plant, so is steel office equipment 
upsetting and improving upon old office methods of operation. If you 

are not familiar with the savings to be obtained from the latest develop- 
ments in storage, filing, display and office equipment, write Trade 
Research Division, National Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manu- 


facturers, 511 Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Did He or Didwt He? 

From Creston News, Creston, N. D. 
Quote: ‘‘Dear Editor: My conscience 
does and doesn’t hurt me. Should I or 
should I not have reported that I own a 
tractor? I bought it several weeks ago, 
but it didn’t arrive until last night by 
freight, the same day the census taker 
was on my place. What does the law 
say about not reporting everything? 
When he was here I figured I didn’t own 
a tractor yet. C. H. Philips, R. F. D. 1. 

Significance: Many a Heart region 
farmer will report the ownership of a 
tractor in the 1930 census. In this rich 
region tractor sales have increased dur- 
ing the past five years at a faster rate 
than in any other section of the United 
States. 


§ Here, farmers own more than _ two- 
thirds of all farm owned tractors in 
America. 


q Here, power farming is reaching heights 
beyond the hopes of farmers in the less 
fertile marginal farm lands of the country. 
§ Here, where tractors are reported, the 
farmer’s hired man has trekked to met- 
ropolitan centers to swell city populations. 
But, the farmer, with his labor-saving 
machinery, remains on the farm. The 
recent movement of farm population to 
cities is significant only in that it shows 
the farmer is increasing his efficiency and 
no longer needs several hired hands. 
an 


Lloyd George a Booster 

Said David Lioyd George last week 
when the British house of commons made 
a huge appropriation to aid agriculture, 
‘History has shown that when agricul- 
ture is allowed to decline, the nation 
follows. I consider it a real peril that only 
3 per cent of Britain’s population is 
engaged in this important industry.” 

Organized Minority. It is quite evi- 
dent that the organized minority of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce in making 
its resolution attacking the Farm Board 
does not agree with Lloyd George as to 
the importance of agriculture. In the 
U. 8. more than 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in farming. This farm 
population represents the largest group of 
people engaged in any one branch of 
American industry. 

The organized minority who controlled 
the action of the Chamber was too skillful 
to make their attack in a crude way. 
Instead of recommending a resolution for 
the repeal of the law, they asked Congress 
to take the heart out of the law, thus 
leaving the Farm Board a mere educa- 
tional and advisory body. 

Congratulations. The farmers of the 
U. S. are to be congratulated that Presi- 
dent Hoover, the Chief Executive of the 
Farm Board appointed a man with the 
ability and courage of Mr. Legge. 

He Hurled Accusations: ‘‘The country 


This Is the “Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 
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generally and businessmen for the most 
part, gave their approval of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act before it became a 
law. I am sorry to say that there has 
been considerable evidence the past 


several months that entirely too many of 
your members were for the principle of 
only 


cooperation so long as it didn’t 


work.” 


average of 44.5 per gent of the total 
production... The south, as a whole, 
has an average of 40 acres of woods land 
for each family of five.” 

—_@—— 
Farming Is Regional 


Too General. ‘‘The use of farm papers 
as text books in agricultural schools is 





Not For Tourists 
For those who plan sales, the above 
map represents accurately the dominance 


of the Heart States region—the out- 
standing farm market of the United 
States. It shows how the map of the 


U. S. looks when the sizes of the states 


ALEXANDER 
‘*Your members were for cooperation so 
long as it didn’t work.” 


LEGGE 


only 
of 


representing 
the source 


are drawn to scale 
improved farm lands 
farm purchasing power. 


Outside the Heart States 
Says Com. of Revenue A. J. Maxwell, 
North Carolina, ‘‘The annual rainfall in 
the southern states is distinctly excessive 
for agricultural purposes, but is ideal for 
rapid growth of timber...In the eight 
years, 1920-1928, they furnished an 

Advertisement 





becoming common practice.” A. P. David- 
son, associate professor of vocational 
agriculture in Kansas State Agricultural 
College, pointed out recently. ‘‘Text 
books are general, while farm papers are 
specific.” 

‘*Teaching farm boys the business of 
farming implies seasonal as well as re- 
gional instruction,’ he said. ‘‘One of the 
best mediums offering seasonal instruc- 
tion is the farm press, and vocational 
agricultural teachers are relying more 
every year on the seasonal aids available 
through agricultural periodicals.” 

‘* Another reason why the farm press is 
taking the place of text. books is because 
choice of the periodical gives material 
applicable to a particular section of the 
country, while text books of necessity 
cover the entire country.” 

Not Too General. Heart region farmers 
choose Successful Farming because it is 
specifie—not general—in presenting farm 
information. It does not attempt to serve 
farming as practiced everywhere in the 
United States. It stands out as the only 
farm magazine that directs its editorials 
exclusively to the needs of farming as 
practiced best in the Heart region (see 
bottom, first column). 

Successful Farming is used as a text 
book in more than 50,000 rural schools 
in the Heart region. More than a half 
million Heart region farm boys and girls 
carry Successful Farming to and from 
school thruout the entire school year. 
Successful Farming has been rendering 
this service to rural education for more 
than thirteen years. 

. + . 
vy 
Time, Contents 

June 23, You will find ‘‘Farm News,” 

page opposite Business and Finance. 
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Nitrates 

Before the War, Germany imported 
each year from Chile about $41,000,000 
worth of nitrate of soda, valuable in times 
of peace as plant food, invaluable in time 
of war as the base of all explosives. When 
the War began, and the allied blockade 
raised a wall between the Chilean nitrate 
fields and the German munitions plants, 
the stocks on hand in Germany were 
worth $30,000,000. Without this, the 
War would have ended within a few 
months, With it, the greatest care had 
to be used lest the supply give out too 
soon. Savior of the situation at this criti- 
cal time was the great scientist Fritz 
Haber, who made practical the extraction, 
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Portrait by Sir William Orpen 





GUGGENHEIM BROTHER (SOLOMON ) 


Most ambitious, most desperate. 


on a large scale, of nitrogen from the air. 
Thus began the commercial production of 
synthetic nitrogen. After the War, another 
German scientist, Carl Bosch, adapted the 
process to peace-time uses, and became 
chief of Europe’s largest corporation, the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Now Germany im- 
ports no nitrate from Chile, but exports 
each year about $50,000,000 worth of 
synthetic nitrogen. 

This was a notable triumph for science; 
it provided a valuable stimulus to the 
German post-War recovery; but for Chile 
it was disastrous. Backbone of the 
Chilean budget is the export tax on ni- 
trates. Frantically, the producers associa- 
tion played with price-fixing, abandoned 
it, watched the synthetic competition 
mount, in Germany, in the U. S., until 
in 1929 Chile provided only 25% of the 
world production of all forms of nitrates. 
A new threat loomed at Hopewell, Va., 
where Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has 
built a vast nitrogen fixation plant which 
might in time outstrip even the I. G. 
Farben. The industry was overproduced. 
A long monopoly had been broken; the 
effects were manifest throughout the entire 
Structure of Chilean economics. 

Last week, in Paris, form was given 





to the most recent, most ambitious, of 
all efforts to remedy this desperate situa- 
tion. There was projected a $375,000,- 
ooo holding’ company to be controlled 
by the Chilean Government and the 
Chilean producers. The export tax will be 
abolished, the Government will be recom- 
pensed by the new company. New fields 
will be opened; the price will be sharply 
dropped, perhaps by as much as $10 off 
the current price of $42 a ton. Con- 
ceivably, a price agreement will be reached 
with I. G. Farben. 

Guggenheims. While one great U. S. 
nitrogen power—Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.—will not take part in this effort 
at world rationalization, another U. S. 
group is vitally concerned. A huge invest- 
ment in Chilean. nitrates, amounting to 
perhaps 35% of the industry, is credited 
to the Brothers Guggenheim. Of their two 
companies, the Anglo-Chilean Consoli- 
dated is the larger, its Maria Elena works 
alone having a 600,000-ton capacity. In 
the new holding company, some persons 
now see the Guggenheim interest domi- 
nant. Thus from the offices of Guggen- 
heim Bros., at No. 120 Broadway, may 
come direction of the last battle to save 
Chile’s nitrate industry. 

No one Guggenheim brother is likely 
to be sole field general in the battle. Seven 
sons had old Meyer Guggenheim, the 
founder of the house, and four still share 
one common office, sometimes called the 
world’s copper capital. Here is the ven- 
erable Simon, now president of American 
Smelting & Refining Co.; Daniel, the 
philanthropist; Murry, the  shrewdest 
financial mind of the four and an expert 
on copper prices; Solomon, sportsman, 
cosmopolite, a specialist in metallurgical 
processes. Together, they direct their vast 
copper properties which include Kenne- 
cott, Utah, Nevada Consolidated and 
many another. Once a week the four 
brothers gather and discuss the business 
in hand; no major step can be taken un- 
less all four agree. 


March to the Sea 


When it came out not long ago that the 
Van Sweringen brothers had bought con- 
trol of the Missouri Pacific, it was plain 
that something was about to happen. Last 
week it happened. To the annual meeting 
of the MOP stockholders, held last week 
in St. Louis, came John P. Murphy, secre- 
tary of Alleghany Corp. He came in order 
to complete the first move in the Van 
Sweringens’ march to the sea—in this 
case the rolling Pacific and not the tepid 
Indian Ocean. Mr. Murphy did not come 
unarmed. With him he had a most power- 
ful weapon: 996,287 shares of MOP vot- 
ing stock, which is 66.4% of the total 
outstanding. 

When the election of directors came up, 
Mr. Murphy used this weapon, and with 
telling effect, against eight of the 17 old 
directors. The eight directors were not 
men accustomed to be thus summarily dis- 
posed of. Among them were Archibald 
Robertson Graustein (International Paper 
& Power), John J. Raskob, and Matthew 


Chauncey Brush, who is a director in some 





50 companies and runs his own invest- 
ment trust. The Van Sweringens are evi- 
dently not over-fond of Mr. Brush, for 
they did not re-elect him to the board of 
the Pere Marquette when they took over 
that railroad. Another of the eight de- 
posed was Finley Johnson Shepard, hus- 
band of Helen Miller Gould, and last 
remaining representative of the Gould 
interests on the MOP board. His retire- 
ment marks the final collapse of the late 
George Gould’s vision of a_ transconti- 
nental system built around the Missouri 
Pacific. The unkindest cut of all was the 
elimination of ,William Henry Williams, 
the old chairman. However, shrewd, 
poker-faced Mr. Williams has plenty to 
occupy him in the consolidation campaign 
of the Wabash, whose chairman he is. His 
efforts to create a fifth trunk line around 
the Wabash are, naturally, highly distaste- 








VAN SWERINGEN BroTHER (Oris P.) 
He cut off Graustein, Raskob, Brush. 


ful to the Van Sweringens. His office on 
the MOP will probably be filled by Oris 
Paxton Van Sweringen himself, whom Mr. 
Murphy elected a director—along with six 
other Clevelanders tried and true, and one 


. outsider from Buffalo. The industrious 


Mr. Murphy also arranged that in the 
future MOP directors’ meetings may be 
held in Cleveland or St. Louis instead of 
in New York. The thoroughness with 
which the Van Sweringens mopped up the 
MOP directorate suggests that they may 
also change the road’s banking allegiance 
from the House of Kuhn, Loeb to the 
House of Morgan, long the bankers for 
the Cleveland brothers. 

Three days after Mr. Murphy revised 
the MOP directorate, President Lewis 
Warrington Baldwin, who contrived to 
remain in office, stated that he was “per- 
sonally of the opinion” that it would be 
a good thing if the Missouri Pacific ac- 
quired control of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and Western Pacific, as provided 
for in the I. C. C. Final Plan. Thus the 
second and concluding move in the great 
march to the sea was indicated. The Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western would take 
the Van Sweringens from Pueblo, Colo. 
(where their MOP ends), to Salt Lake 
City; and Western Pacific would carry 
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them on to San Francisco and the Pacific, 

At present the D. R. G. W. is jointly 
controlled by Missouri Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific. This latter road thus becomes 
the only remaining barrier between the 
Van Sweringens and the Pacific. To get 
control of it, they must either persuade or 
outflank its chairman, Arthur Curtiss 
James, who now controls it. An alliance 
between Mr. James and the Messrs. Van 
Sweringen is possible, not probable. In 
reply to questions, Mr. James told news- 
men last week, smilingly: “I have no 
doubt that the Van Sweringens would like 
the Western Pacific. . . . But I have no 
intention of selling.” Thus, for the time 
being, the march to the sea was appar- 
ently halted. 





. 





Shadows Lengthen 

The always interesting and sometimes 
startling question of what Mr. George 
Washington Hill and his American To- 
bacco Co. are likely to do next was 
last week answered when Lucky Strike’s 
“future shadow” suddenly expanded from 
the chin in which it originated and spread 
over the entire figure, monstrous, ominous, 
and exaggerated even to advertising’s nth 
degree. For a long time the public had 
been accustomed to seeing, in Lucky ad- 
vertisements, a picture of a single-chinned 
man or woman casting a fat and double- 
chinned shadow, the moral being that by 
much smoking instead of much eating one 





Wrx’s GIRL 


. is also Hill’s. 


would “avoid that future shadow.” Last 
week, however, an entire figure—a golfer 
——was pictured; and an entire shadow— 
the same golfer, apparently afflicted with 
overall elephantiasis—pointed the appall- 
ing moral.* 

Meanwhile, in England, precisely the 
same technique was being employed in the 
advertising of Kensitas cigarets. Here was 
pictured a slender and attractive girl, cast- 
ing the shadow of a not only multi-chinned 


*Running concurrently with the Lucky-golfer 


advertisement, a Chesterfield advertisement pic- 
tured a grand & glorious battleship, described 
Chesterfield as “our Navy's” choice. Pointed by 


the fact that New York was then entertaining the 
U. S. battle fleet, the Liggett & Myers Co. adver- 
tisement represented attention value in a more 
conservative form, 
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= | “Packaging efficiency is often the 
difference between profit or loss” 


“Profit,” says Mr. G. W. Dunnican, Chief Engineer of Lehn 
& Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., “can quickly be reduced, even 
completely wiped out, through waste and inefficiency in pack- 
aging, especially in these days of large volume production and 
small profit margins. Naturally, America’s largest producers must 
maintain the highest possible efficiency in their packaging opera- 
tion.” 


“The highest possible packaging efficiency” is being main- 
tained by the great majority of America’s leaders in mass pro- 
duction, as it is by Lehn & Fink, Inc., through the use of Pneu- 
matic Machines. Lehn & Fink, Inc., use Pneumatic Machines to 
fill and cap the containers for two of their nationally known 
products—‘“‘Lysol” Disinfectant and Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream. Other nationally known users of Pneumatic Machines 
include Proctor and Gamble, Swift & Co., Lever Bros., Carter’s 
Ink Co. and hundreds of manufacturers of similar character 
producing both liquid and dry products. 





Last ° ° P 
olfer Pneumatic engineers are at the service of large or small man- 
ee ufacturers, without obligation. Send for the book “An Inter- 
with view” that tells the complete story of Pneumatic’s experience, 
pall- accomplishments and ability to serve you. om 
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Twenty-Fourth Year 
THE ALEXANDER FUND 


1. Oldest of the investment trust type in America, 
opened to the public. 

2. Has grown from $1200 to $4,100,000 in 23 years. 

3. Shareholders have increased from 4 to 1750 with- 
out solicitation. 

4. Profits have averaged 15% per annum over the entire 
period. 

5. Has paid liberal dividends continuously for 23 years, 
ranging from 6% to 21% per annum according to 
series. 

6. Has no debts and no solicitors. 

7. New participants are always welcome. 


Assets $4,100,000.00 


Apply for Booklet T 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


(*) 


Dollar for Dollar 


Many a man who insists upon 
penny accuracy in accounting 
for quick assets is negligent of 
dollar error in accounting for 
property. Yet in either account, 
error distorts earnings dollar for 
dollar. American Appraisal Serv- 
ice determines the facts upon 
which accurate property ac- 
counts may be built. 


TH 


E 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York # Chicago 4 Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








| but also more than amply-bosomed ma- 


tron. Like Lucky copy, Kensitas copy used 


| the “avoid that future shadow” slogan. 


No plagiarism was involved, however, as 
Kensitas is made by J. Wix & Son, Ltd., an 
American Tobacco Co. subsidiary, 

Internationally-minded advertising men 
pondered the matter of how England would 
respond to the somewhat radical Kensitas 
campaign and how large would be the 
future shadow representing Kensitas sale’s 
figure. They recalled that Mr. Hill had 
made a strenuous attempt to sell, in his 
unique manner, Wix & Son’s Wix cigaret, 
that this attempt had been a failure. The 
blame, however, was placed on the product 
rather than the advertising: England is 
used to a tightly rolled cigaret and Wix was 
of the loose-rolled U. S. variety. Taking 
no chances, he picked for his second at- 
tempt to make a “Lucky Strike of Eng- 
land,” the Kensitas, a long-established 
cigaret better adapted to the English taste. 
And he sent to Britain to run Kensitas his 
own famed Advertising Vice President, 
Arthur C. Mowrer. Mr. Mowrer last week 
married, in the Savoy Chapel, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Clare, whom London despatches de- 
scribed as “also an American.” 

Most of the cigarets sold in England 
(about 75%) are made by Sir George 


| Alfred Willis’s Imperial Tobacco Co. of 
| Great Britain and Ireland, Ltd., which for 


12 months ending Oct. 31, 1929, showed a 
net income of £9,476,000 ($46,053,000) 
compared to about $30,000,000 1929 net 


| for American Tobacco. The British-Amer- 


ican Tobacco Co., Ltd., formed in 1902 by 
American Tobacco and Imperial Tobacco 
(the American interest has scattered since 
the dissolution of the old American To- 
bacco Trust; Imperial has probably much 
increased its original one-third interest), 
is not directly affected since, in spite of its 
name, it sells neither in England nor Amer- 


| ica but in foreign, especially Asiatic and 
| South American parts. 


—_o-—-—— 


| Deals & Developments 


Shanghai Mutual. Greedy Chinese 
stockholders of Shanghai Mutual Tele- 


| phone Co. last week began preparing 


speeches to be delivered at a stockholders’ 
meeting in the near future. For, with the 
stock selling at 80 taels ($36.40) on the 
Shanghai market, the telephone company’s 
advisory committee had recommended 
acceptance of International Telephone & 
Telegraph’s bid of 75 taels ($34.13), 
even though the Ericsson interests ol 
Sweden, the Cable Telephone General 
Trust of England had both been higher 
bidders. Reasons advanced for accepting 
I. T. & T’s low offer were that the company 
has a subsidiary manufacturing equipment 
in China now, therefore understands local 
conditions, can deliver new equipment at 
once. 

Winton to GM. Because General Mo- 
tors Corp., as yet, manufactures no alt- 
plane engines, significance was attached to 


| its purchase last week of Winton Engine 
| Co., 60% owner of Winton Aviation En- 

gine Co. Added to GM’s 40% interest 1n 
| Fokker, 25% in Bendix Aviation, this 
| new unit gives it complete entrenchment 


on airplane manufacturing. Other Winton 


| ramifications include Diesel and gasoline 
| engines for power plants, marine cralt, 
| rail motorcars. 
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Daily reports to Business Headquarters 


... from every front! 


JO general would dream of 
directing his army without 
daily reports to headquarters. And 
thousands of successful business 
heads direct their enterprises in the 
same sure way. 


Reports from each department 


These executives chart progress on 
the basis of figures kept up-to- 
date... boiled-down reports of the 
status of every department, placed 
on their desks at nine o'clock 
every morning. 

With Elliott-Fisher they know 
every day exactly where business 
stood the day before — week in 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


and week out. No guesswork to 
it. And their firms are noted for 
good management. 

Elliott-Fisher gives the daily 
check on sales, inventories, ship- 
ments, cash on hand, accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, etc., so 
necessary for sound judgment in 
making business decisions. 


Costs nothing in payroll 
additions 


Yet the Elliott-Fisher method of 
business control costs nothing in 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 


Name__ 


Address__ 


payroll additions. In most cases 
where this equipment is installed, 
fewer people can do more work. 
It merely brings your accounting 
methods together in a single effi- 
cient, unified plan. 

Let us tell you how Elliott- 
Fisher is serving businesses similar 
to yours. The coupon below will 
bring full information. 









General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” “ i 
























































In the New York metropolitan area 


45 of distribution 
eur ¢ er production 


ot and 


make your organization 
so much more effective 





Hundreds of concerns operating in this rich New York 


market at a profit have reduced outgo and added to income 
as a result of advice given by the service experts of Bush 


Terminal Company. Ask us for facts and figures on 


* advantage of spot stock in New York 


* savings from waterside and rail-side storage 


| 
| 
* lower insurance rates at Bush Terminal 


* complete or partial service by Bush personnel 


in receiving and delivering your products 


* savings to manufacturers in power, steam, 


light, labor costs, insurance premiums 


* actual instances of new business gained, old 


accounts sweetened, friction removed 


Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 
methods and your present status in New York, and we will tell 


you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs 2nd raise profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE | 


Attention Department M 


100 Broad Street * New York, N. Y. 
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Armco in Kansas. When scrap steel 
from the West and Southwest passes 
through Kansas City on its way to eastern 
mills, large quantities of it are apt to be 
bought by Sheffield Steel Corp., converted 
into nuts, spikes, barbed wire, blue an- 
nealed sheets, other steel products. Last 
week it was announced that American 
Rolling Mill Co., large manufacturer of 
sheet metal, had bought Sheffield, perhaps 
as the first move toward a diversification 
of Armco products. Sheffield Steel is not 
to be confused with Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. of Alabama, larger in assets. 
mightier in directorate, but feebler in 
earnings, 

Utilities. Stories of vast deals being 
brewed in the eastern utility field con- 
tinued last week when United Corp. 
(famed Morgan-Drexel-Bonbright holding 
company) completed one strategic move, 
launched into another. The first United 
Corp. deal was to offer an exchange of its 
stock with that of United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. At the end of the exchange last 
week United Corp. held 26.9% of UGI’s 
common stock. The second stroke was to 
offer an exchange of United Corp. shares 
for 25% of Columbia Gas & Electric com- 
mon stock. If successful, this deal will 
give United a 27.9% interest in Columbia. 

The motives behind these offers are 
many. Columbia Gas & Electric, largest 
U. S. producer of natural gas, plans to 
pipe gas to the Atlantic seaboard; a tie-up 
with UGI and Consolidated Gas of New 
York would be beneficial to all. Inclusion 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey's natural 
gas projects in this group is also men- 
tioned. To secure these ends, United Corp. 
has been buying Consolidated Gas of New 
York in the open market, is reported 
anxious to add to its large holdings of 
Public Service of New Jersey (which UGI 
also has). Other companies in the Mor- 
gan group which may soon take part in 
similar developments are Niagara Hudson 
Power, Commonwealth & Southern. Less 
losely affiliated but considered sure to 
cnter any new alignment is Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore. American Superpower, 
through large investments in United Corp. 
and Commonwealth & Southern is linked 
with the situation, as is Electric Bond & 
Share. Probably never before have mer- 
ger-mongers been given such a foundation 
upon which to base their rumors. 

Pierce. Old among oil companies is 
Pierce Petroleum. Corp. whose predecessor 
companies have been in the business since 
the first well was drilled in Pennsylvania, 
which claims to have been the first to use 
a tank wagon in delivering oil to retailers. 
Since dissolution of the Standard Oil trust, 
Pierce Petroleum has not done well. With 
four of its five refineries now too obsolete 
for use, it is not equipped to supply its 
many bulk and service stations in the U.S. 
and Mexico. Last week Sinclair Consoli- 
dated decided Pierce’s distribution system 
would be a valuable addition to its own, 
offered to buy it. Said Chairman Harry 
Ford Sinclair: “This is one of those deals 
that are equally good for buyer and seller.” 
P robably equally pleased by the deal was 

Samuel U ntermyer, reported to be Pierce's 
la irgest stockholder, father of two Pierce 
directors. 

Ford Denial. Fantastic but popular 
has been the rumor that Henry Ford & Son 
have bought control of National City Bank. 
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Small Addressographs oper- 

ate at speeds from 500 to 

1800 impressions an hour. 

Prices from $20 to $264.75 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


Electric and automatic 
Addressographs operate at 
speeds from 2,000 to 12,000 
impressions an hour. Electric 
machines $295 to $785— 
automatic machines $595 to 


$12,750 f. o. b. Chicago. 


Class 5300 Dupligraph pro- 
duces 2,000 personalized let- 
ters an hour — typewriter 
style — complete with name 
and address, salutation, body 
of letter and date all printed 
through same ribbon and sig- 
nature printed in actual 
signature ink. Price 
$1,825 to $2,025 — 
other duplicating 
machines $57.50 
up, £. o bi 
Chicago. 


FOOTPRINTS OF CUSTOMERS 
LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN! 


HY do you lose customers? 
How can you spread pat- 
ronage to more departments or 


lines of merchandise? 


We can help you with these 
problems as we have helped thou- 
sands of other concerns. 


The Addressograph Customer 
Control system has been develop- 


ed through years of special study 
and research. It will apply to 
your business or any business. It 
is based on facts that have been 


determined by scientific tests — 


that 82 out of every 100 “lost 
customers” drift away because of 
real or imaginary grievances or 
because they have not been prop- 
erly encouraged to continue their 


patronage! It is the low-cost 
method of preventing inactive 
accounts. 


The Addressograph representa- 


tive in your locality will gladly 


help you solve the problem of 
“lost customers” and point out 
methods of increasing the dollars 
and cents value of the average 


customer. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London, England. 
Factories; Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 


Copyright 1930 Addressograph Co. 


Addressoofaph 
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aa with this amazing 


system of \NTER-OFFICE 
TELEPHONESaaaeae 


OW would you like to add another hour 

to your business day—a bonus hour, for 
more work or more play? .. . Thousands of 
modern executives have discovered a way of 
accomplishing this very thing—of earning 
time by saving it! 
These men are using the DICTOGRAPH, a 
humanized System of Interior Telephones, 
which will help you put nine hours of pro- 
ductive time into an eight-hour day . . . or 
let you clip off, with clear conscience, an 
extra hour for relaxation. 


DictoGRaPH facilitates crisp, quick inter- 
office communication all thru the day because 
it puts you in instant conversational contact 
with your department heads or others with 
whom you need to confer . . . Spontaneous 
as thought, DICTOGRAPH engages the person 
you want the moment you want him! 


A sensitive microphone picks up your voice. 
A clear-toned loud speaker brings back the 
answer. It is, in effect, a miniature broad- 
casting station right on your desk—ready at 
all times to transmit your messages and 
deliver a response. 

DICTOGRAPH saves time, saves steps, aids 
reference to records and minimizes the 
chance of error. It lifts the burden of “inside” 
calls from your telephone switchboard—the 
“door is always open” to customers who are 


calling you. 
& 


EXTRA. 
Evan | 


An actual demonstration, on your desk, | 


will show you how. It will take only a few 
moments and place you under no obliga- 
tion... Consult the telephone directory 
for ouraddress in your city. Or write direct 
to DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS Co., INC., 
222 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
“The Modern Miracle of Business” 


— 





Last week the Ford office issued a state- 
ment, saying: “We rarely deny rumors and 
we do not intend to begin the practice now 
but this report was disseminated so widely 
as to call for denial. The Fords are not 
buying any bank stock anywhere.” 

Prepaid Freight. With the ancient 
rumor of a merger between Sears Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward once again laid 
low, last week there was evidence of a 
move of co-operation between the two. 
Prepayment of freight, a move originated 
by the two houses last summer, has been 
costly, now will be abandoned by both. 

Alcohol Merger. Badly unsettled has 
been the industrial alcohol market. The 
merger remedy, evident among smaller 
companies, last week progressed to larger 
ones with the absorption of Rossville Com- 
mercial Alcohol Corp. and General In- 
dustrial Alcohol Corp. by American Sol- 
vents & Chemical Corp. Combined assets 
of the three companies will be $21,000,000, 
consolidated 1929 earnings, $2,285,000. 
Still largest in the field is U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol, with earnings last year of $4,- 
720,000, 


Harness Ghost 

Vacuum Oil Co. began as a manufac- 
turer of harness oil, changed to machine 
lubricants; famed Brewster Body Co. 
made carriages; the Studebakers, wagons. 
By their adaptability, these companies 
survived. Because of reluctance to change, 
J. B. Sickles Co., oldest business concern 
in St. Louis, last week prepared to close 
its books and pass on to corporate ghost- 
land. 

J. B. Sickles began making harness in 
1834, expanded for many a decade. Dur- 
ing the War, Government contracts swelled 
its gross to $1,500,000 a year. Then, al- 
though the company tried making auto- 
mobile seat-covers, tops and side-curtains, 
the mounting loss of harness trade was so 
great as to upset whatever gain these di- 
visions brought. By 1928 the gross was 
down to $500,000; last year it lost another 
20%. 

Last week President Julius Littman, in 
the company 47 years, gloomily said: 
“Now there is no business to speak of with 
the exception of horse-back riding equip- 
ment. This is growing . . . but decidedly 
insufficient to bolster up a company the 
size of ours. 

“In our heyday we did a great business 
with breweries and packing houses. Now 
those resources are no more because of 
motorization and the 18th Amendment. 

“Some farmers still buy harness. But 
even they are disappearing. 

“I’ve grown up and lived with the sad- 
dlery business all my life. . . . The auto 
has dealt me a death blow as far as my 
business is concerned.” 

After the books are closed and Mr. 
Littman goes into an automobileless re- 
tirement, the riding equipment depart- 
ment, bought by a director, will be run 
under the name Sickles, Inc. But the few 
customers of the commercial harness de- 
partments will have to ferret out other 
manufacturers, or else go to the mail order 
houses, still selling many a horsey thing, 
perhaps a major factor in the downfall 
of J. B. Sickles Co. 


Death of a Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelt cast so great a 
shadow that in his lifetime all other 
Roosevelts were lost in it. During his 
lifetime, however, Theodore Roosevelt was 
ever conscious of one of these obscured 
Roosevelts, a cousin and friend, and his 
financial adviser. The public learned of 
this other Roosevelt in 1923 when he gave 
to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies a bird sanctuary to surround the 
grave of the late President. He was heard 
of again last week when Death found him 
peacefully asleep in his Manhattan home. 
He was William Emlen Roosevelt, 
head of Roosevelt & Sons, 
bankers. 

Even had not the late President made 
it so difficult, William Emlen Roosevelt 
would never have striven for the promi- 
nence of his cousin. His philanthropies, 
many, were ever discreet. His financial 
aid, if such existed, to his cousin (who 
though well off was never as rich as he) 


=) 
4O9 


Manhattan 








Herald-Tribune 
WILLIAM EMLEN ROOSEVELT 


“An open wound demands attention. . . . 


was never given publicity. William Emlen 
Roosevelt was a Roosevelt of Roosevelt 
& Sons, founded in 1797. He was not, 
even in Death, a Roosevelt of the front 
page. 

He inherited leadership of Roosevelt & 
Sons from his father, James Alfred, bril- 
liant Civil War banker. Most remem- 
bered of his financial operations was the 
formation of Mexican Telegraph Co. and 
Central & South American Telegraph Co., 
later merged by him into All America 
Cables, Inc. In 1925 he achieved a meas- 
ured prominence by stoutly championing 
a receivership for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, permitting himself at that 
time one of his few essentially quotable 
phrases: “. . . An open wound demands 
attention. A scar does not.” 

His sons, George Emlen, Philip J. and 
John Kean, survive him and, even as he 
succeeded his father to leadership ol 
Roosevelt & Sons, so do George and Philip 
succeed him.* They, unlike him, how- 
ever, have no cousin who is President. 
*John ‘Kean is not with Roosevelt & Sons, 35 
vice president of All America Cables, Inc. 
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: Emlen looks overhealthy, but because of that paunch and layers of fat, he 
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THE CRACKLY SAILS OF} CINEMA 
MODERN COMMERCE. 
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Crisp new bills—here 


morrow — but giving 


you a brief feeling of 


pride . .. as they 





come and go. 

So with checks; only the pride is greater because they are 
your PERSONAL medium of payment. Because they express 
your pride in your business ... in your personal affairs 
. .. in your bank. 


Checks made on La Monte Paper are safe and durable. 








The New Pictures 

The Big Pond (Paramount). This js 
another film that has been tailored—far 
less elaborately than The Love Parade—to 
the measure of Maurice Chevalier. It js 
successful because of Chevalier’s ability 
to convince his audiences that he enjoys 
what he is doing and because of his superb 
skill at singing the ‘intimate’ type of 
revue ballad. The story is about a French- 
man who makes his mark in the chewing- 
rum business so as to win a U. S. million- 
aire’s daughter—Claudette Colbert. With 
the plot keyed a little lower and a chorus 
thrown in The Big Pond could easily have 
been turned into a musical comedy. As it 
stands it is good program entertainment, 
but not adequate for Chevalier’s talents. 
Best song: “You Brought a New Kind of 
Love to Me.” 


The  Divorcee ( Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Whether the success of Ex-Wife, 
the novel from which this picture is 
adapted, was due to its frankness on sex, 
or to a certain distinct and _ half-naive 


| pathos in its sophisticated affectations, will 


today and gone to- | 





They have every stout quality that good checks should | 


possess. But beyond that they have a substantial dignity that | 


favorably reflects the standing of the man who signs them. 
Does your bank favor you with La Monte checks? 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


The wavy lines instantly identify La Monte National 
Safety Paper—the STANDARD in check papers. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY “PAPER 
FOR CHECKS 





make little difference to people who see 
The Divorcée. The film accurately repro- 
duces all the qualities of the book, includ- 
ing its disorder and its occasional approacl 
to burlesque, but Norma Shearer’s beauty 














NORMA SHEARER 
Her beauty makes it. 


makes it worth watching in spite of medi- 
ocre dialog. It concerns a young couple 
whose happiness ‘was disrupted because 
they had a habit of confessing their in- 


| fidelities to each other and who were re- 


united only after the wife had had a lively 


| succession of affairs with men of various 
nationalities. Its interpretation of an 


elastic moral standard, toned down to con- 
ventional cinematic metaphors, will have a 
less disturbing effect on young people than 
settings which create the idea that Man 
hattan newspapermen and women live in 
gaudy luxury and have little to do beyond 
gratifying their amatory whims. Best 
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Business men with critical judgments have 
proved and re-proved the economy of their 
Dodge Trucks. They have found these work- 
ers economical not alone in cost of operation 
or in cost of upkeep or in first cost or in ability 
to serve long, but in these essentials com- 
bined — all true gauges of truck economy. 


See and inspect Dodge Trucks. See busi- 
ness men who own them. Ask their candid 
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SAVING ON EVERY MILE RUN— 
EARNING ON EVERY DOLLAR INVESTED 


opinions. Check the reports you get against 


your findings on any other truck. 


You can buy your Dodge Truck complete. 
For any load from 1/2 ton to 3 tons there is 
a chassis and body to fit. All types are 
economical, all are speedy, all are easy to 
operate, all are good-looking. Any type 
you select will bring a high return on every 
dollar you invest in it. 


‘DODGE TRUCKS 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 





Students of Steel 
Praise the new 


VALET BLADE 


E examined the new Valet blade 

under the microscope ... made an 

actual shaving test. The findings of the 

microscope were confirmed by a cool, 

smooth,comfortable shave in record time.” 
5 7 7 


Concise and uncolored— signed by every 
member of the graduating class in 
metallurgy at the University of Pittsburgh 
—this report tells why men who know 
steel prefer the new Valet blade! They 
studied the Valet in laboratory and 
bathroom —examined the structure of the 
steel— found it fine and uniform in quality. 


Dermatologists —men who know faces — 
“ey seen the Valet for skin troubles caused 

y imperfect shaving. They say it is easier 
on the face—a safeguard against infection. 
Keep your face young—your skin clear. 
Use the Valet blade—in the scientifically 
adjusted Valet AutoStrop—the only razor 


that does not require removal of the blade 
for stropping, shaving or cleaning. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 

Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 

The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel. 





he NEwWVALET | 


AutoStrop BLADE 


shot: an automobile accident which has 
little to do with the story. 


ee 





The Silent Enemy (Burden-Chanler). 
Every schoolboy knows that the Indian has 
not yet quite vanished from the forests 
of the continent that was his. But no 
schoolbook, museum or government bureau 
will ever preserve the vestigial red man as 
this picture does. Few professionals could 
have made such a picture, nor could they 
quite destroy it with commercial cutting 
and retouching after the effort and money 
lavished upon it by courageous amateurs. 
It is the work of William Douglas Burden 
and William C. Chanler, a young 
Harvard combination. From boyhood Bur- 
den has known the forests of Canada. The 
cast was recruited from the Ojibwas of 
upper Ontario, with old Chief Yellow Robe 


the Ojibwas on their march. The Great 
Canoe (Death) comes for Chetoga, “The 
land of the little sticks” (Hudson Bay 
barrens) is reached and Baluk posts sen- 
tinels. But the caribou are not seen. 

“What shall be the manner of your 
death?” sneers Dagwan. 

“T go not like a dog struck in the ribs,” 
retorts Baluk, “but like a chief of the 
Ojibwas. Let the squaws prepare the fun- 
eral pyre!” 

The flames mount. Baluk, his stoic face 
agonized, lays by his tom-tom and draws 
his robe over his head in the inferno. But 
then the sentinels’ signal fires flare. Baluk 
is dragged off the pyre still alive to lead 
the, tribe against the milling, trampling, 
stampeding, incredible game herd. Dagwan 
is sent away for “the slow death” (starva- 
tion) while the tribe feasts and laughs and 
toboggans. The silent enemy, Hunger, 

















Hero BALUK, CHIEF CHETOGA & WITCH 
Before Columbus, Death came to Chetoga. 


of the Sioux, who three years ago inducted 
Chief White Eagle Coolidge into that tribe, 
and who this spring died a city death of 
pneumonia (Time, April 21), Princess 
Spotted Elk of the Penobscots, and young 
Chief Long Lance of the Blackfoot tribe, 
author, boxer, wrestler and onetime West 
Pointer, to play the leads. Burden and 
Chanler spent ten months on _ wilder- 
ness location to obtain a realism so strik- 
ing that Paramount, which released The 
Silent Enemy last week, complained: 
“People will never believe it.” Accord- 
ingly, a six-hour epic has been cut to go 
minutes. But it is still epic. 

The time is before Columbus. A famine 
year is upon the forest. Baluk, the tribe’s 
big-muscled hunter, reports to Chetoga, 
the old chief, that their people should go 
“many moccasins” north without delay to 
the crossing place of the caribou. Dagwan, 
the malicious medicine man, makes it a 
condition of the plan that if game is not 
found, Baluk must die. Dagwan’s desires 
are the chieftainship and Chetoga’s doe- 
eyed daughter Neewa. 

The north wind and great snows meet 


snarls his defeat from the lowering arctic 
storm-scud. 
Best shots: Chetoga’s lonely vigil to 
appease the Manitou; the fall of a great 
pine, symbolizing Chetoga’s death; un- 
faked closeups of deer, wolverines, 75,000 
caribou; a bear and mountain lion fight- 
ing; the wolf pack trying to hamstring, 
then Baluk spearing, a bull moose. 
tat? iar 
Temple Tower (Fox). This is an at- 
tempted sequel to Bulldog Drummond, a 
picture hailed by critics as one of the best 
crook stories ever filmed. Temple Tower 
is silly, complicated. Kenneth McKenna, 
a slim and boyish sleuth who dresses in 
dinner clothes and an opera hat even while 
staying in a town defined by the local inn- 
keeper as “the loneliest place in England,” 
is engaged in tracking down an elderly 
emerald thief who lives in a tower equipped 
with bloodhounds, secret passages, a beau- 
tiful girl, anda masked hunchback with a 
penchant for strangling people with his 
bare hands. Typical shot: the criminal-in- 
chief dropping a rebellious henchman 
through a trapdoor into quicksand. 
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..- Thinking people everywhere — doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, chiefs — agree that the air you breathe 
should be as pure as the water you drink. 


..-And the simplest, easiest, most economical 
method of providing healthful air conditions in any | 
big or little store, office, or factory is with an Ilg 
Electric Ventilator. 


. . . In summer or winter—the Ilg Electric Ventilator 
is the making of a perfect day—the air is always 
fresh and invigorating. Ask your electrical goods. 
dealer for a demonstration, or send for free book. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. | 
2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | | a 


















Jewelry Section, 
MAY & MALONE 
Wholesale Mrchdse. 
hicago 



















New Book 


... thirty-two pages, 
illustrated, giving valua- 
le information about Ilg 
Electric Ventilators, Blowers, 
Unit Heaters, etc. 


ILG ELECTRIC 
VENTILATING CO. 
2847 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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A victory in the 


Battle of Inches 


Entirely new way of heating great buildings 
adds space and comfort, cuts fuel costs 


Every inch of floor space in 
the modern skyscraper is a 
battleground. 

Architect, engineer, owner, 
builder and heating contractor 
summon their best resources in 
the fight to make every inch 
pay dividends, 

Now they have won a de- 
cisive victory and added years 
tothe profitable life of new build- 
ings. For the many inches in 
each room wasted by old-fash- 
jioned radiators are now freed for 
profitable use by the new Trane 
concealed convection heater hid- 
den in the wall under the window. 


Sells in price range of 
old-fashioned radiation 

Heating engineers and architects 
know the superiorities of Trane convection 


heating—its increased comfort, instantaneous 
heat regulation, lower fuel consumption, 


lighter weight, greater beauty, and profitable 
space saving. 

Now the final barrier to its universal use 
is broken down. Today, for the first time 
in building history, this modern heater se//s 
in the price range of the radiators it supplants. 
And today for the first time, great office and 
apartment buildings both new and old are 
equipped with Trane concealed heating to 
attract and hold more tenants and assure the 
greatest possible dividend yield. 

For the tenant chooses the building with 
Trane concealed heat because his office or 
apartment is far more comfortable. He reg- 
ulates the temperature easily, almost in- 
stantaneously, Warmth is circulated evenly 
throughout every room. 


Cuts operating costs 
The architect has been waiting for Trane 
concealed heating. With it he can postpone 
the obsolescence of every building now being 
planned, make every inch pay its way, and 
greatly increase the beauty of every room. 


The Trane heater cuts the cost of tempo- 
rary heat. It saves handling expense because 
of its light weight. The heating contractor 
installs the job with fewermenin shorter time. 


And the owner saves 15 to 25% of his 
fue] bill with Trane concealed heat. 


Noted heating engineers ready 
to assist you 
Engineered to meet precisely the needs of 
modern competitive building, Trane con- 
cealed convection heating was originated by 
the same engineering staff who pioneered 


concealed heat for homes. It employs the 


efficient Trane heating element used in Trane 
Unit Heaters for factory buildings and Trane 
Blast Heaters for industrial process heating. 


In every sense of the phrase, the Traneen- 
gineers who have found the way tovictory in 
the «Battle of Inches’’ are specialists in 
heating. 


Now you can make sure of enduring success for ewery 


building you are interested in by giving it modern 
heating at low cost. The working details, the complete 
description of Trane concealed heating are ready for 
your use. Mail the coupon for them at once, Take the 
first step toward modern heating and bigger dividends, 


TRANE 


CONCEALED HEAT 


© T. T. Co., 1930 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 5, 

400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send your free he ating booklets. 

C1 Concealed Heat for Large Buildings. 


(1 Modern Style in Home Heating. 
CJ How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. 
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SPORT 


Who Won 


@ The U. S. team, captained by Bobby 
Jones: the Walker Cup matches at St. 
George’s, Sandwich, England, 10 points to 
2, losing only one twosome and one four- 
some. The English have never won a 
Walker Cup series since the trophy was 
put in competition (1922). Dressed in a 
red and brown tweed knicker suit, the 
Prince of Wales watched the matches, 
chatted with the players, imitated with 
satirical intention the waddle of a flat- 
footed British galleryite, went down on 
hands and knees in front of the gallery to 
see the putting better, chewed gum. 

@ Diana Fishwick, small, angular, 19- 
year-old British golfer: the British wom- 
en’s championship, beating Glenna Collett, 
who was putting badly, 4 up and 3 to go 


| in the finals at Formby, England. 


@ The Enterprise, one of the four yachts 
built to compete for the right to race with 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock V: a trial 
in Long Island Sound with the Resolute, 
cup defender in 1920, by 10 min., 30 sec. 
over a 22-mi. course. In a later race, 


| with Harold Vanderbilt sailing her and the 


Vanitie as an added starter, she won again, 
this time by eight minutes. 

@ The New York Giants: a game in Chi- 
cago with the Cubs, 14 to 12, in which 9 
home runs were scored, 4 of them by the 
Cubs in the seventh inning, after the 
Giants had scored 6 times in the second 
and 7 in the third. 

q@ Tilden Bagley, onetime trainer of fight- 
ers: an argument with Gene Tunney, who 
last week paid him an unnamed amount 
to settle his claim for $300 for services to 
Tunney when the latter was young and 
poor. 


@ Gallant Fox: The Kentucky Derby at 
Louisville (see p. 62). 

@ The Yale University crew, rowing a 
slow stroke smoothly, faultlessly: the Car- 
negie Cup Race at Princeton, with Cornell 
second and Princeton third. 


@ The Navy crew, true to the tradition 
that Navy crews are good in rough water: 
a race on the Charles River at Cambridge, 
Mass., beating M. I. T. by half a length 
with Harvard third and Pennsylvania a 
bad fourth. 

@ The U. S. Davis Cup team: their first 
international matches without losing a 
point, beating Canada 5 to o at Philadel- 
phia, 


rN») 
RARE BOOKS 


may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 


They 


strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 


traordinary new books. 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 
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a trial 
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aes THE NEW SIZE DUNLOP 
and the 
1 again, 


DRIVES AS FAR AS THE OLD 


in Chi- 
which g 
by the 


ter the “™" HE new size ball,” you say. “Great. I’m for it. 


second 
sil Only I play for fun. I want a ball with distance.” 
f fight- 


sy, who Dunlop wins again. You can play the new size Dun- 
amount 


ing lop and get distance, too. This new-size Dunlop 
ng anc 

meets all the official regulations. 
erby at 

It has all the new-size advantages. Gives you better 


wing a a " - 
he Car- lies. Easier outs from the rough. Surer putting. 


Cornell 

And added to that, it has distance. Actually, all the 
-adition 
water: rn 
bridge, " 2 © 3 
length Get this new ball. Set it up on the tee. Smack it 


yania a 


distance of the old size ball. 


down the course. Then you'll know it’s the biggest 
eir first 
sing a 


hiladel- 


thing since the old Dunlop Maxfli revolutionized 


the game years ago. At your pro’s $1 each. 


Che imported 


DUNLOP 
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SQUARE D 
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“GENTLEMEN, YOU’VE 
GIVEN US WHAT WE NEEDED,” 


was industry's endorsement. 


.»- AND SQUARE D 
WAS FIRST ...-. 


Acceptance of the Square D lighting 
panelboard was immediate and enthu- 
siastic. It was welcomed by industry... 
by electrical engineers and contractors, 
by architects and production men. It 
was the first panelboard to combine 
smaller size and lighter weight with 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., AND MILWAUKEE, WiIs. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, 





Switch and Panelboard Division, 
Detroit 
Industrial Safety Switches 
Meter Service Switches 
SQUARE- Duct (the rigid suspension 
method for wiring) 
Ponelboords for Both Lighting and 
Power 
Fuse Cabinets 
Outdoor Meter Boxes 
Voltage Testers 
Meter Service Breakers 


LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
Branch Offices: Toronto, Montreal (166) 


Square D Makes a 
COMPLETE Line of 
Electrical Control 
Equipment 
Specialty Division, Peru, Indiana 
Special Electrical Devices 


Special Porcelain Products 
Porcelain Insulators 


extreme ruggedness and capacity 
ample for all requirements. 


Today, in industries and homes, many 
thousands of these panelboards are 
fulfilling the function of every Square D 
product .. . that of making electricity 
safe for everyone. 


Square D has led the way to electrical 
safety since 1902. Today Square D is 


equipped, with man-power and re- 
sources, to maintain its outstanding 
position. 


Industrial Controller Division, 
Milwaukee 
Automatic Storters 
Combination Starters (Automatic 
Storters with Motor Circuit Switches) 
Compensators, Both Automatic ond 
Hand-Operated 
Speed Regulators 
Motor Circuit Switches 
Magnetic Contactors 





Disconnect Switches 
Pressure Switches — Float Switches 





a? ae ¢ 8 


oT Ft S. &8 


Atlanta Baltimore Little Rock Los Angeles | 
Boston Buffalo Milwaukee 
Chicago Cincinnati Minneapolis | 
Cleveland New York | 
Dallos Dovenport . Philadelphia | 
Denver Detroit —— Pittsburgh Portland 
Grand Rapids ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Richmond = St. Lovis | 
Houston San Francisco 


Indianapolis Kansas City 





Seattle Syracuse 
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Kentucky Derby 
(See front cover) 

The crowd kept quiet as the long line 
of thoroughbreds came out of the gate at 
Churchill Downs and moved slowly up 
the midway in the rain. Then they saw 
Earle Sande on Gallant Fox, seventh in 
line, and a few people shouted; Sande 
tipped his cap. Tannery, the horse that 
all the Southern sports were betting on, 
was 13th, and the band played “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” Through the grey 
tissue of the rain it was hard to see what 
was happening at the post, but the patent 
stall-gate the starters were using speeded 
things up. In a minute the line of horses 
that had been relaxed and flexible in single 
tile became a tight cordon between the 
fences, its component parts moving so 
nearly in unison that for a fraction of a 
second their movement seemed an illusion 
—that second in which the crowd took 
its breath to let out the abrupt blurred 
noise that meant the Derby had started. 

High Foot was in front. That much 
was clear as the horses, digging inside 
toward the rail, formed an_ irregular 
phalanx. A few yards further on Alci- 
biades, the only filly in the race, passed 
High Foot and held the lead past the 
grandstand to the clubhouse turn. As they 
swung around the turn into the backstretch 
with a mile still to go, a big bay colt swung 
to the outside, gaining ground. It was 
Sande on Gallant Fox—an amazing, dis- 
dainful thing to do, for when a jockey 
swings outside so early in a race it shows 
he does not think much of the other 
horses. While Gallant Fox closed, Tan- 
nery was moving along the rail and soon 
these two with Alcibiades between them 
were running like a three-horse chariot 
team. Crack Brigade came on_ behind 
them. Alcibiades was the first to drop 
back; that left it up to Tannery, but 
Tannery could not hold the pace either. 
Gone Away and Gallant Knight were going 
strongest now, and the jockies on both of 
them were using the whip; Sande looked 
over his shoulder and gave Gallant Fox 
a cut, and although Gallant Fox was wide 
on the turn, the others, saving ground 
inside, did not gain. They still had to 
run the length of the stretch, when a 
ruddy gentleman sitting in a glass pagoda 
near the finish line brought his binoculars 
away from his eyes. With a throaty ex- 
clamation, he said, ‘Fine, I’m glad.” 

Having thus complimented William 
Woodward, owner of Gallant Fox, who 
sat beside him in the pagoda, Edward 
George Villiers Stanley, 17th Earl of 
Derby, took little further interest in the 
actual running. Although his conduct 
might have seemed odd in view of the 
fact that, urged by his friend Joseph E. 
Widener, he had come from England on 
the Aguitania expressly to be present 
during these 2 minutes and 7 seconds, a 
large fraction of which had still to elapse, 
he was quite in his senses. Himself a 
horseman, smart in the hunting field when 
he was younger, a breeder and trainer ol 
racers, member of a family that has raced 
for centuries, he knew as soon as he saw 
the field challenge Gallant Fox in the back- 
stretch and get stood off on the turn that 
it was all over. Chatting and smiling, he 
watched Gallant Fox come in first, Gal- 
lant Knight and Ned O finish second and 
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Summer in the California thats 








California. One day’s lure is 


high-hilled San Francisco— 
the next your choice of half a 
hundred other places, down be- 
side the sea or thrust by moun- 
tains into philosophic skies. 


California calls you to a free- 


dom of the body and the mind 
...to a new luxury in rest, a 
new zest in play. Calls you 
from the high Sierra with its 
famous inns — Feather River 
Inn, Tahoe Tavern, Awah- 


nee Lodge at great Yosemite; 


BS 





and from mountain lakes and 
streams, and Redwood forests; 
debonair Del Monte — Pebble 
Beach, where golf is played 
above a yacht-flecked ocean; 
and from San Francisco, with 
its secret of buoyant, joyous 
living. 

San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city. Right in 
the center of this great vaca- 


Cottages + * * neighboring 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


tionland and part of it. A 

worldly, cosmopolitan part. 
Here is headquarters city for 

the business of the whole Pa- 


cific Coast. Its fabled hills look 


down upon the towers industry 
has raised, and the bay within 
the Golden Gate where all the 
ships of the world could find 


shelter at one time. 
Beyond, in each direction, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 


CALIFORNIANS, INC, 
Dept. 1505A, 703 Market Street 


San Francisco 
Please send me the free picture 
book: “California Vacations”’ Address 


Where thousands came once fo visit 
and returned again to live as they 
had only dreamed of playing — there 
surely you’ll enjoy this summer. 


the Feather River Inn 


a a ee ee 
e 


much closer than you’d think, 
you'll find this California’s 
farms and orchards, mines and 


forests that are its backbone 
and its strength. You'll see the 
clean, bright towns and the 
streams of motors on the roads 
that speak its wealth. You'll 
see its brilliant future, one per- 
haps you'll want to make your 
own. 
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Look Beneath that Sparkling 
Enamel Surface : : - 


Do YOU KNOW why years 
failto dim the mirror-like 
finish of your range... why 
the sparkling enamel is not 
marred by flakes and chips and 
unsightly cracks? 


It is simply because the range 
maker went to lengths to build 
well—to give you a product 
that would endure. Under that 
smooth shiny surface he used 
Toncan — which infinite care 
had made into the scrupu- 
lously clean sheets that he re- 
quired for the finest 
enamel work. 


e 
€ 
i oa 
Such is Toncan’s ea? 


quality and long 


OP ep NEL.US. PAT. OFF o%, 
NCAN:> 
P\d 


COPPER “ays 


Motyb-denum 


life that industry uses it fora 
thousand purposes where per- 
manence and rust resistance are 
essential. For the refrigerator 


in your kitchen, the washing | 


machine, the drain board, the 
enameled table top. For the great 


cars that carry railroad freight. | 
For furnaces and for culverts. | 


For roofs, piping, gutters and 
cornices—wherever a fight 
against time and the elements 
must be waged. 


Look for the Toncan label on ex- 
posed metal surfac- 
es. Whereyouseeit, 
there you will find 
true permanence. 


IRON 
Central Alloy Steel Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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third respectively, then went out in the 
rain to present Mr. Woodward with the 
Derby cup. 

Edward George Villiers Stanley won a 
Derby himself once—The British Derby 
at Epsom, in 1924, with Sansovino, He 
gave the £11,000 stake money to his 
trainer. Winning this race, which was 
founded by the 12th Earl and named for 
the Derby family, gratified one of the two 
most important ambitions of his life. His 
other ambition—to be Prime Minister of 
England—he renounced after the War be- 
cause he said that he was “tired of the 
limelight.” He had been Secretary of 
State for War, had raised the British 
Army of 1915 as Director-General of re- 
cruiting. It had been said of him that 
while he called the men to arms his wife 
“summoned the women to the fields.” 

Edward George Villiers Stanley is 65, 
rotund and thick, with the complexion 
of a rosy baked apple and a face so typical 
of English county blood that in a colored 
topper, with a Union Jack replacing the 
cloth waistcoats which are the customary 
covering of his compact and dignified 
paunch, he would look exactly like the 
standard cartoons of John Bull. The 


| humor active in his blue eyes and in his 


short British sentences disturbed the re- 
porters who attended his arrival in Man- 
hattan. It was well recognized that his 
coming—even at the invitation of Mr. 
Widener, who wanted him to be at the 
Belmont Stakes in June—was exploitation 
matter for those Southern and mid- 
Western racing and businessmen whose 
prosperity depends in no small way on 
the assurance that 80,000 people will be 
in Louisville every year to see the Derby. 
Something about Edward George Villiers 
Stanley, however, seemed to refute the 
possibility that he was being used to drum 
up the prestige of a native race—seemed 
to proclaim that Lord Derby had turned 
the situation round and was using the 
race to acquaint U. S. people with all the 
things which he, in his person, symbolizes 
and embodies: England, her solidity and 
sportsmanship, and the power, unshake- 
able and hygienic, of her upper classes, 
who go on winning the Battle of Waterloo 
on every playing field in the world. 
Approachable, bluff, democratic, Lord 
Derby’s behavior at the track and else- 
where was what one would expect of a 
man who has been accused by his political 
enemies of subordinating principle to 
personality, who enjoys country fairs, 
gives banquets to his tenants, never misses 
a good race, often entertains his King 
and Queen at dinner, and who says of 
himself: “I have been snubbed, but ex- 
perience has taught me not to be over- 
sensitive.” Last week, his doctor kept 
him in the house the day before the race 
because he had a cold, but at lunch he 
felt well enough to eat half a_ broiled 
milk-fed chicken on _ toast, potatoes 
supreme, green peas, Waldorf salad, 
buttered rolls, assorted cakes, an ice, and 
a demi-tasse. Said he: “I am here to have 
a jolly good time. ... Keep out ol 
alliances. .. . More people have been 
ruined in England by my betting tips than 
anything else. . . . In India we are only 
standing between two factions of natives 
who would fly at each other’s throats if 
we were not there. ... For 447 years 
my people have called it ‘Darby’. . . - 
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MANY NEW-CAR SALESMEN USE ETHYL GASOLINE WHEN THEY DEMONSTRATE, BECAUSE THEY WANT 








TO GIVE THEIR CARS EVERY CHANCE TO DO THEiR BEST, 


New cars and used cars... 
both demonstrated with Ethy/ 


N increasing number of auto- 
mobile salesmen use Ethyl 
Gasoline when they demonstrate 
acar to a prospective buyer. 
They know that the Ethyl fluid 
in it will give the car a measure 
of performance beyond that pos- 
sible with ordinary gasoline. The 








anti-knock characteris- 


FR 









tics of Ethyl increase 
power and pick-up and __ [essoune 


: plas 
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ETHYL quads ETHYL 
FLuio GASOLINE 





minimize gear-shifting. The 
margin of improvement is as 
great in small cars and old cars as 
it is in the new and larger cars. 

Give Ethyl a trial yourself in 
the car you already own. See 
how much better it behaves; 
how much easier it handles in 







trafic; feel the extra 
smoothness. You too 
will find it both thrilling 


Knocks out that “knock” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


AND USED-CAR SALESMEN KNOW THAT IN OLDER CARS OF 


Te cakes 





ALL KINDS ETHYL BRINGS OUT A PERFORMANCE IMPOSSIBLE WITH ORDINARY Gé 


and thrifty to ride with Ethyl. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 
) 4“ « “« 

Wherever you drive—whatever the oil 
company’s name or brand associated 
with it—any pump bearing the Ethyl 
emblem represents quality gasoline of 
anti-knock rating sufficiently high to 
“knock out that ‘knock’” in cars of 
average compression and bring out the 
additional power of the new high-com- 
pression cars. 
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Father & Daughter 


Readers of Liberty, nickel-weekly, last 
week found “JOY-RIDE, A Story of Love 
—and Wings,” by Alicia Patterson. Open- 
ing lines: “Laura Withers was bored. Not 
the casual brand of boredom that smart 
women like to wear. But a stifling bore- 
dom.-3 .-.7 


Editor’s blurb: “. . . A young writer 
with experience as a newspaper reporter, 
known to readers of Liberty through her 
articles on hunting, fishing and flying. 
This time she has turned to fiction.” 

Omitted from blurb: She is the attrac- 
tive socialite daughter of Captain Joseph 
Medill Patterson, who divides with his 
cousin, Colonel Robert Rutherford Mc- 
Cormick, management of Liberty, Chicago 
Tribune, New York Daily News. It was 
on the tabloid News that Daughter Alicia 


] 
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International 





DAUGHTER ALICIA 
Honor, Adventure, Liberty 


worked in 1927 as a $30-a-week sobsister, 
was once thrown downstairs by an irate 
Hoboken housewife whom she sought to 
interview on henpecking. 

To other Chicago and Manhattan social- 
ites the authoress is Mrs. Simpson. James 
Simpson Jr., whom she married in 1927 
and from whom she now lives apart (in 
Manhattan), is son of the board chairman 
of Chicago’s Marshall Field & Co. 

But to the publishing world she is sec- 
ond principal in a Father-&-Daughter saga 
unique in its annals. Their wealth is im- 
mense. The Chicago Tribune is the great- 
est money-maker among U. S. newspapers. 
The New York Daily News has the largest 
circulation in the U. S., makes other mil- 
lions. But hardship makes the closest 
bonds. And Liberty, the Patterson pet, 
has found hard-going. Its advertising is 
slim. Just why this should be so, few can 
explain. 

In May 1924, Liberty was born. No 
magazine had ever been blessed with such 
a blast of birthday publicity or with more 
potent parentage. Within six months it 


had 600.000 readers. Advertisers in maga- 


zines were prejudiced against its Sunday- 
supplement flavor, but in a few years this 
prejudice waned and Liberty’s advertising 
pages increased. Then, in 1928, just as 
success seemed certain, Liberty blundered, 
tripped. Not in circulation, for that con- 
tinued to mourt, to a staggering 2,250,000 
today. Liberty’s popularity with the man- 
and-woman-on-the-street can scarcely be 
denied. But, even though 1929 was a boom 
year, its advertising fell off. Meanwhile, 
old Collier’s came up from behind, went 
far ahead. 

The Pattersons—pére et fille—could 
easily afford to throw Liberty away and 
still live lavishly on Tribune-News money. 
And they might do if Liberty were not, 
with him, a point of honor. As public evi- 
dence of loyalty to Father’s enterprise, 
Daughter Alicia has frequently contributed 
articles and last week risked amused reac- 
tions of her friends by addressing Liberty’s 
motley public in fiction without pretense 
to great literary merit.* 

Father & Daughter camaraderie is car- 
ried beyond office walls. Each has a sport 
biplane and a pilot’s license. Capt. Pat- 
terson also maintains an amphibian yacht 
in which with guests and private pilots 
they make flights for hunting, or fishing in 
the Caribbean. These adventures provide 
meat for Alicia’s articles, which appear in 
more-than-average length in Father’s Lib- 
erty—and, indicative of rising reputation, 
she had an article on aviation clothes in 
Condé Nast’s current Vogue. 

Daughter Alicia’s spirit is come by hon- 
estly. Her father displayed it 30 years 
ago when he dashed away from Yale Uni- 
versity to report the China uprising for 
his father’s Tribune. A vigorous career 
was interrupted in 1916 when Vice Presi- 
dent Patterson of the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” became Private Patterson, 
currying artillery horses under the critical 
eye of a corporal who had been an “L” 
train guard. In the same year Sergeant 
Patterson refused a lieutenancy because he 
said he had not merited it. After St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne, however, he be- 
came a captain—a title which he earned 
by great gallantry. 

His beaux gestes he carried from war to 
publishing. A victim of gas, he lay hos- 
pitalized in France. A burly Britisher 
came to visit him, and asked: “What will 
you do with your mounting Tribune 
profits?” 

Patterson: What do you suggest, North- 
cliffe? 

Northclife: Start a tabloid in New 
York. 

Patterson: Done. 

That, according to one story, is how 
the New York Daily News began. With 
equal daring, Capt. Patterson launched 
his Liberty to challenge the monarchy of 
the Saturday Evening Post. To have made 
a magazine which millions read and then to 
be spurned by advertisers might make an 
ordinary publisher quit in disgust. But 
not the Pattersons, pére et fille. 


*Her heroine finds flying an antidote to dull 
husband and _ luxurious ease Love enters 
(“flying was her offering to love”). In the end 
she crashes fatally. But her testimony to 
aeronautical delights is convincing. 





Death of Croly 


Asked to enumerate U. S. liberal editors 
of consequence, one might name Oswald 
Garrison Villard (The Nation), Herbert 
David Croly (The New Republic)—and 
search one’s mind in vain for others. Last 
week the little list was halved by Death, 
which came to Editor Croly in Santa Bar- 
bara, at the age of 61, of progressive 
paralysis. 

It was in 1914, during a sea trip, that 
Herbert David Croly met the late finan- 
cier-diplomat Major Willard Straight & 
Mrs. Straight, sister of Financier-Sports- 
man Harry Payne Whitney (she is now 
Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhirst of England). 
Greatly impressed were the Straights by 
the liberalism which their fellow voyager 
expounded with a quiet intensity which 
had the ring of personal, religious convic- 
tions. Son of a Manhattan journalist, he 
had studied philosophy at Harvard, edited 
the Architectural Record, written The 
Promise of American Life (1909), a book 











FATHER JOSEPH PATTERSON 
Northcliffe’s idea? 
(See col. 1) 


whose striking political philosophizing 
earned the praise of Liberals everywhere. 
Backed by the Straights (Mrs. Straight 
was also a founder of the Junior League), 
Mr. Croly began editing The New Repub- 
lic in November 1914. Its appeal was 
almost immediate. To enlightened young 
men emerging from college, unwilling to 
immerse themselves entirely in their pro- 
fessions or industries, it offered repeated, 
cultivated doses of broadmindedness, en- 
quired with dignified persistence into the 
affairs of the Commonwealth. 

In the editorial office sat “H. C.,” smok- 
ing incessantly, speaking in a_ voice 
scarcely above a whisper, writing with the 
great caution and difficulty of one who 
must check each utterance by the most 
exacting dictates of his conscience. Her- 
bert David Croly had performed the ad- 
mirable function of providing a suitable 
journal for a promising decade. It is not 
surprising that The New Republic became 
almost the official organ of the White 
House during the Wilson Administration. 

With the War everything changed. Edi- 
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Seward G. Dobbins 
suggests 
natural cypress 
for smart 


interiors 


— gtained by centuries of 

gtowth, Tidewater Red Cypress 
(Coast Type) creates a glowing charm 
that no other material can quite 
approach. 

For years Seward G. Dobbins, promi- 
nent Atlantic City architect, has enthu- 
siastically sponsored this lovely lumber 
... Tidewater Red Cypress. 

In hundreds of his beautiful interiors, 
he has used the “Wood Eternal’’ for 
panels, beams and trim... always with 
tichly-warm effects. 





Although nearly a century old, Burnside 
11 Plantation House in Louisianastill attests ¥ 9 
the durability of Tidewater Red Cypress. 
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1 4 A charming Tidewater Red Cypress interior, designed by Mr. Seward G. Dobbins 9 # 
of Atlantic City. 


“Its exquisite patterns,” says Mr. 
Dobbins, “make Tidewater Red Cypress 
a smart finish for almost any place in 
your home.” 


And because this versatile wood does 
bring more mellow beauty to every 
room, other leading architects and in- 
terior decorators from Boston to Holly- 
wood are using it in greater quantities 
today than ever before. 

Tidewater Red Cypress can be used 
naturally, or waxed, or stained, or 
charred, or varnished. Versatile, indeed! 

For interior use, be sure to specify 


“sap grade Tidewater Red Cypress.” 
So gorgeously grained, so unique... it 
is also amazingly inexpensive! Any 
good lumber yard has it, ot can get it 
for you—at reasonable cost. 
Free—ideas for interiors! 

To show the many different ways that 
Tidewater Red Cypress may be used, 
we offer you free of charge a new photo- 
graphic booklet called “A Versatile 
Wood for All Interiors.” Just tear out 
the coupon below, and it will be sent 
to help you plan your new interior 
decorations. 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


(COAST 


THE WOOD 


This advertisement was published by the following 
members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C. 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 

Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 


TYPE) 
ET: BRN ALL 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Ideas for interiors? I’m mighty inter- 
ested. Send your photographic booklet. 


[Oe ee 


ae Se ae 
(If interested in saving money on ex- 
terior lumber, mark here —). 








Do /More 
ALUMINUM 
POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


We would never know by looking at these new "4 
Do/More models, beautifully fashioned from alum- 

inum, that they are posture chairs. But sitting in them— 

that’s different. They work a magic change in your comfort 

and your energy because they fit, They fit because they 

are adjusted to your individual physical requirements by 

trained seating experts. 

Until you have assumed proper posture at your desk, 
such as is induced by these anatomically correct Do/More 
chairs, you have no idea what correct seating means in new 
vigor, clearer thinking, better health. You breathe deeper. 
Your blood is properly oxygenated. Pressure on vital organs 
is relieved. Your eliminatory system is permitted to function 
normally. Literally, you build your body as you sit. 


Write for the name of your local representative and 
further information on these unusually strong, smart pos- 
ture chairs of aluminum. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
501 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Name — 





SEATING 3... 7 


CO ne ee ee Sees 


At your request we will send without cost or obligation a _ 
a copy of our booklet, "HEALTH and POSTURE,” 
which is a scientific and authoritative treatise on City. 
the relation between correct seated posture and better 

ealth, better work. 
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tor Croly naturally espoused the League 
of Nations—devoted an issue to denounc- 
ing its enemies after the Versailles Treaty 
and the defeat of President Wilson’s orig- 
inal plan. His was then not a popular 
attitude. Much potential pre-War Liber. 
alism had turned reactionary in the War- 
time fever, and The New Republic lost 
40% of its 48,000 circulation. After the 
War it faced a nation whose tempo had 
suddenly, nervously quickened, whose 
major thought tendencies, expressed in 
journalism, philosophy and literature, were 
toward the satire, horse-laugh and 
Menckenian sneer, hardly sympathetic to 
the earnest, didactic, creative attitude of 
The New Republic. Dismayed by the 
scene around him, Editor Croly’s faiths 
subtly changed; his belief in progressive 
movements weakened, he began to feel 
that in individual development lay the real 
future of Liberalism. 

With the collapse of the LaFollette 
boom in 1925 the magazine suffered an- 
other relapse, since when it has slowly 
recovered a circulation of 25,000 based 
largely on its literary and critical ingre- 
dients. 


Question of Love 

The most striking bit of medical news 
from the newspaper point of view last 
week was a Buffalo doctor’s prescription 
for procreating boy or girl babies ad 
libitum. The doctor, A. L. Benedict, 65, 
is an authority on the physics of the 
digestive system, an authority on Ameri- 
can Indian ethnology and archeology, a 
dilettante in genetics. 

From his genetic observations he con- 
cludes that: “Children of couples deeply 
in love with each other, particularly first, 
invariably are boys. . . . It is all a ques- 
tion of love, and while it may seem a 
little wicked to say it, unrestrained love. 
In nature there is little interest in morals. 
Nature is alone interested in perpetuating 
its species, and where there is normal liv- 
ing and normal emotions the sexes are 
fairly well balanced. : . .” 

But “where you have a preponderance 
of girl babies, such as the vast wave of 
spinsters which came out of New Eng- 
land, the phenomena can easily be traced 
to Puritanical living. .. .” 

Although Dr. Benedict's recipe made 
excellent newspaper copy, its scientific 
validity is nil. 


Daily Defined 

To crush a reporter for ornate writing, 
a caustic city editor bawls, ‘““What do you 
think you’re writing for? A magazine?” 
The rebuke is pregnant with insulting jm- 
plication. A newspaperman is jealous of 
his association with spot news and of the 
qualities of speed and vigor which he feels 
set him apart from the magazine “Jour- 
nalist.” 

What, then, must the staff of William 
Randolph Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal have felt last week if they read 
their publisher’s full-page advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink weekly headed: “We agree 
with Mr. Collins’? The copy quoted 
Kenneth Collins, publicity director of 
R. H. Macy & Co., saying: “Today the 
name ‘newspaper’ is a misnomer. The 
great metropolitan dailies are, in reality, 


¢ 


| magazines with news value added... . 
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repair bills, are forever shut 
outside! 


Prices now start as low as 


Refrigeration Department, 
General Electric Company, 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday 
evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL "STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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... Cannot Buy | 
“Autive Comfort” | 


in any other shoe 








go what you will, you can’t get 
“Active Comfort” in any shoe but 
Arch Preserver. 

For ‘‘Active Comfort” is much more 
than perfect fit. It is vigorous foot health 
produced only by the exclusive patent- 
ed features of the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

Nerves, muscles and _ blood-vessels 
enjoy barefoot freedom on the Arch 
Preserver flat inner sole. 

The natural springiness of the step 
is stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 

The long arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive features 
are found only in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. They cannot be duplicated be- 
cause they are patented. Distinguished 
styles and choicest materials in Custom 
Grade, $12.50 and up. Other grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. T-142, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 


CH | 
PRESERVER) 
SHOE 

FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


TIME 


MIAED EVAR, 
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Heir Expected; by Mrs. Earl Edward 
Taylor Smith (Consuelo Vanderbilt), 
daughter of William Kissam Vanderbilt, 
member of the sole U. S. family to have 
its expectancies almost invariably made 
known. 

Heir Expected; this summer, by H. R. 
H. Princess Martha of Norway, 29, wife 
of Crown Prince Olaf, 26. They were 
married March 21, 1929. 

Born. To Mrs. John A. Warner, wife of 
New York’s Superintendent of State Po- 
lice, daughter of onetime Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith: a second daughter. Name: 
Emily Smith Warner. 

Married. Evelyn Tuttle, daughter of 
Manhattan’s U. S. District Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle; to Lieut. Charles Fred- 
erick Horne Jr., U. S. N.; in Manhattan. 


Married. Alice Bigelow Lee, daughter 
of Ivy Ledbetter Lee, potent “adviser in 
public relations,” and Chandler Cudlipp 
of Manhattan & Jersey City, N. J.; fash- 
ionably in Manhattan, Rev. Drs. George 
Arthur Buttrick & Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick officiating. 

cae i 

Suing for Divorce. Mrs. Lucy Cotton 
Thomas Ament, onetime wife of the late 
Edward R. Thomas, New York Morning 
Telegraph publisher: Colonel Lytton Gray 
Ament; at Reno, Nev. Introduced to each 
other at Washington in 1926 by Queen 
Marie of Rumania, they were married 
secretly, went to Rumania as guests of 
the Queen, honeymooned royally, ro- 
mantically. 

Sued for divorce. By Julia Tiffany 
Parker, twin granddaughter of the late 
jewelry tycoon Charles Lewis Tiffany: 
Gurdon S. Parker, Manhattan architect; 
at Reno. 

— ve 

Divorcing each other. Irving T. 
Bush, 60, president of the Bush Terminal 
Co. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Bush Terminal 
Buildings Co., Bush Terminal Railroad 
Co.; and Mrs. Maude Beard Bush. Mr. 
Bush has completed two-thirds of the 
required three-months’ residence at Reno, 
Nev., while Mrs. Bush has established resi- 
dence in Westchester County, N. Y. and is 
consulting a White Plains attorney. Re- 
sult: a legal race. 

Divorced. By Colleen Moore, cine- 
mactress: John McCormick, cinema pro- 
ducer, her onetime business-manager. 
Charge: that he had ugly moods. 


- ¢ 


Divorced. William Haskell Coffin, il- 
lustrator, portraitist; by Frances Starr, 
famed Belasco-developed actress; in Reno, 
Nev. ; 

Divorce disclosed. Cosmo Hamilton, 
author, dramatist; from Mrs. Julia Curry 
Bolton Hamilton, “more than a year ago, 
in Paris.” Commentators on marriage have 
been Mr. Hamilton, and Mrs. Hamilton’s 
onetime playwright husband Guy Bolton. 


Said Mr. Hamilton: “If a man doesn’t 
make love to his wife at least once a day. 
angther man will. Marriage is not a 50-50 
relationship. It is nearer go-10.” Said Mr. 
Bolton: “Marriage is a process, not for 
prolonging the life of love, but for mummi- 
fying its corpse.” 


« 


Elected. Dr. George Craig Stewart, 
50, of Evanston, Ill.; to be Bishop Coad- 
jutor of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Chicago; automatic successor to re- 
cently elected Bishop Sheldon Munson 
Griswold. 

imal ene 

Elected. Charles Kendall Gilbert, 51, 
“liberal” secretary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of New York, sociologist; 
to succeed the late Herbert Shipman as 
diocese suffragan bishop. The result of 
the vote brought the diocesan convention 
to its feet with applause. Mrs. Gilbert 
watched from the organ gallery, 

wisely 

Elected. By the National Industrial 
Conference Board, prime discussion group 
of U. S. big businesses: President, Man- 
gus Washington Alexander; chairman, 
Charles Cheney; treasurer, Fred I. Kent; 
vice chairmen, Irénée duPont, Herbert 
Farrington Perkins, William Carter Dick- 
erman, Thomas John Watson; executive 
committee, all those and John Henry Ham- 
mond, Howard Heinz, Ralph Clinton 
Holmes, Malcolm Bowditch Stone, Loyall 
Allen Osborne, Albert Farwell Bemis, Cor- 
nelius Francis Kelley, Matthew Scott 
Sloan. 


a 


Died. Herbert Croly, 61, author, editor 
of The New Republic; after long paraly- 
sis; at Santa Barbara, Calif. (see p. 66). 

Died. William John Locke, 67, English 
novelist (The Beloved Vagabond, Stella 


@@ Shoot Big Game in @ @ 


ALASKA 


Thrills await you—pleasure and sport will 
be yours, as well as a chance for a needed rest 
and relaxation. Shoot that huge Kodiak Brown 
Bear, Grizzly Bear, Glacier Bear, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou or Goat. Get a mixed Bag. 

Weare now booking Fallhunting trips, operat- 
ing in all parts of Central, Western and South- 
western Alaska. Some of America’s greatest 
game hunters have been guided by us—this is 
our fifth year of operation. Boats, horses, 
white guides, etc., furnished. Folder and other 
information will besent thoseinterested in a big 
game hunting expedition with rifle or camera. 
We can furnish ample references. Cable or write 
for particulars. Cable address AGTA. 

Hunting trips and expedittons to fit any purse. 


8 Alaska Guides, Inc. 
ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 


& e Box T, Anchorage, Alaska & & 


Complete conservatory 
course. Wonderful home- 
study method. Famous teach- 
ers guide and coach you. Piano, 


UNDER MASTER : 
0) oice, Public Sch 
TEACHERS Musie Violin, Cornet, Treat et 


andolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, Accordion, 
Saxophone,Clarinet. Lessons amazingly easy complete. Men- 
tion instruction desired. Low cost; easy terms, Catalog free. 
University Extension Conservatory, 522 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 
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Maris, The House of Baltazar, The Great 
Pandolfo), dramatist (The Lost Legion, 
The Man from the Sea); of a relapse fol- 
lowing two severe abdominal operations; 


at his home in Paris. In accordance with | 


his last wish, his body will be cremated 
at Pere Lachaise cemetery, Paris, buried 
in London. 
Pe ene 

Died. Fridtjof Nansen, 68, famed 
Arctic explorer, potent patriot, onetime 
nominee for the kingship of Norway,* 
League of Nations High Commissioner to 
all World War refugees, onetime (1906- 
08) Norwegian Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order (British), Nobel 
Peace Prize recipient (1923), honored 
scientist, author; suddenly, of heart pa- 
ralysis following phlebitis (vein inflam- 
mation) of the leg; at Oslo, Norway. 

Died. Max Valier, famed German in- 
ventor of rocket motors, student of astron- 
omy, meteorology, mathematics, physics; 
when a new gas he had invented exploded 
in the carburetor of his test car; at Berlin. 


A 


—@ 


Died. H. H. Nawab Sultan Jehan 


Begum, 71, the dowager Begum of Bhopal | 


(second largest Moslem State in India), 


“the Queen Victoria of India,” last of a | 


female dynasty, builder of schools, hos- 
pitals, postoffices, railroads, student of 


hygiene, European traveler, onetime | 


(1926) pompous petitioner at the British 
India office for permission to abdicate; 
after an operation; at Bombay. 
ea 
Died. Mary Elizabeth Hawley, 72, 
spinster daughter of a late hardware mil- 


lionaire, astounding local benefactress; of | 
natural causes; at Newtown, Conn. Her | 


gifts to Newtown: a $750,000 Town Hall; 
the $155,000 Hawley School, endowed for 
$100,000; a cemetery with artificial lake, 
memorial gates, impressive vaults costing 
$225,000; a large park along the New- 
town-Bridgeport turnpike. In addition, 
her elaborate Japanese garden, illuminated 
extravagantly, was thrown open yearly to 
the public at the Christmas season. 

Died. William Emlen Roosevelt, 73; in 
his sleep after several months illness; in 
Manhattan (see p. 54). 


—_©—. 
Died. Mrs. Helen M. Barrett, 98, one of 
nine living daughters of Revolutionary 


War soldiers; of old age; at Richland, 
Mich. Her father, Soldier Johannes Van 


Dolson, served under General Washington | 


at Trenton, at Yorktown, had nine children 
by each of three wives, had her when he 
was aged 78. When first married, she spun 
& wove her children’s clothes: baked, made 
soap, candles, over a hearth fire. 


Born. To a pure-bred Holstein cow at 
Chester, N. Y.; triplet calves, all heifers. 
In addition, the mother produced 20,000 
lb. of milk last year. 

*He was No, 1 man in Norway's successful 
hegotiations for freedom from Sweden (1905). 


opular gratitude prompted a movement to 
crown him King. 








he services of 


five corporations are provided 


for projects of any type or mag- 


nitude. One or more of these cor- 
porations may be employed to 


meet specific needs. 


Organization 
Financing—Operating 
Design—Construction 

Reports—Appraisals — 


Underwriting 


Distribution of Securities 


STONE x WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET, INCORPORATED 
STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


SfONE & WEBSTER ASSOCIATES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER INVESTING CORPORATION 





SMART SWIMMER 
Can't you hear the paddles chunkin’? 

Lining the banks of River Thames, 
crowding the rails of London Bridge, 
throngs of Britons listened with awed 
silence toa steady chunk-chunk, chunk- 
chunk. No Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race this, but merely Benjamin Frank- 
lin, then a job printer ir London, 
chunking his way down the famed 
watercourse with paddles affixed to his 
hands and feet to give more power and 
speed. 


The idea came to Franklin from na- 
ture, whence came many of the great 
philosopher’s brilliant thoughts. Aiter 
his memorable Thames swim, he pro- 
posed to be the first to swim the Eng- 
lish Channel, using his hand-and-foot- 
paddles in conjunction with a sail, to 
be strapped around his middle and to 
be unfurled when the swimmer became 
tired. Franklin never got ’round to the 
twenty-one mile swim, however. 


Modern Ideas 

Benjamin Franklin was a modernist 
in thought and action. He should have 
lived in this generation. How well 
pleased he would have been with this 
great and modern hotel, bearing his 
name and embodying every latest de- 
velopment for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of those who reside within its walls, 
whether for a short or longer stay. 

1200 rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4 
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Not Since Verdi 

In Europe last week Manhattan’s Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony proceeded on its tri- 
umphal tour (Trme, May 5-19). 

In Rome, in the Augusteo Concert Hall 
built inside the ancient tomb of the Em- 
peror Augustus, important listeners were 
her Majesty Queen Helena of Italy, Prince 
Boncompagni Ludovisi, Governor of Rome 
and U. S. Ambassador John Work Garrett. 
As it had in Paris, Zurich, Milan and 
Turin the press proclaimed the orchestra 
the greatest in existence, Toscanini the 
greatest of conductors. 

In Florence people stood six hours in 
line waiting for admission. Not since 
Verdi, the talk was, had Italy been so 
stirred by the display of musical genius. 

In Munich critical Miincheners cried 
Hoch! until their throats were hoarse. 
The press called the Orchestra better even 
than the best in Germany. 


Bach’s Bethlehem 


The first settlers of Bethlehem, Pa., 
were a small religious group of Moravians 
(followers of John Huss) who, according 
to legend, held their first meeting in a 
stable, thus gave the place its name. Later, 
during the Revolutionary War, the Mora- 
vians attracted attention to Bethlehem by 
taking the lead off the roof of their church, 
melting it down for Colonial bullets. Gen- 
eral George Washington was serenaded by 
the Moravian Trombone Choir, already an 
important group of trumpeters whose chief 
function was to announce festival days, 
births and deaths, from the church belfry. 
He also went to the church, listened to 
the choir. 

Bethlehem’s destiny as a musical centre 
might have been thwarted when Steel in- 
tervened. Instead, no less a tycoon than 
Charles Michael Schwab boosted it and 
it was an outgrowth of the same Moravian 
choir which, more than 100 years later, 
gave the first complete U. S. performance 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s supreme Mass 
in B Minor. Now Bethlehem is as much 
Bach’s as Steel’s. 

For the 24th recurrence of this most 
unique of U. S. music festivals, crowds 
flocked to Bethlehem last week, paid ad- 
mission to the Packer Memorial Church 
at Lehigh University.* The program this 
year consisted of ten of the 267 chorale- 
cantatas written by Bach during his Leip- 
zig cantorship (an average of one a 
month). And, as always, the great Mass 
in B Minor. Soloists for the cantatas and 
the Mass were Sopranos Ernestine Hohn- 
Eberhard and Esther Dale, Contralto 
Mabel Beddoe, Tenors Arthur Kraft and 
Arthur Hackett, Bassos Charles T. Titt- 
man and Robert M. Crawford and Organ- 
ist T. Edgar Shields. The local choir of 
241 voices sang the choruses assisted by 40 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Mass. It is doubtful if Bach, an 


ardent Lutheran, ever intended his monu- 


*May is the big month for U. S. music festi- 
vals. Worthy ones held recently were the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Mozart Festival, the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) May Festival, the Keene (N. H.) Chorus 
Club Festival, the Chicago-North Shore Music 
Festival (Evanston, Ill.) and the National Negro 
Music Festival (Philadelphia). 
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mental Mass to be given in the Catholic 
Church. Nor was it practical because of 
its great length for use in the Lutheran 
service (it takes nearly three hours to per- 
form). It was conceived probably with 
little thought for its future, as an expres- 
sion of Bach’s own deep, personal faith, 
inspired by the simple piety that led him 
to inscribe even the little clavier pieces 
composed for his children with the words 
In Nomine Jesu. Yet the text adheres to 
the form of the Ordinary of the Roman 
Mass. It begins with the Kyrie Eleison, 
Greek words which mean “Lord have 








DIRECTOR WOLLE 


Et Resurrexit is his climax. 


mercy upon us.” The conventional divi- 


sions follow: the Gloria (Gloria in excelsis 
Deo, “Glory be to God on high”), the 
Credo (Credo in unum Deum, “I believe 
in one God”), the Sanctus (Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus, ‘“Holy, holy, holy”) and 
the Agnus Dei which begins “O Lamb of 
God that takest away the sins of the 
world,” and ends “Grant us thy Peace.” 
Choruses, solos, duets—Bach wrote with a 
prodigal hand. Deeply pleading is his 
opening Kyrie, but for many there 1s in 
all music no passage more moving than the 
Crucifixus in the Credo, no climax more 
splendid than the Et Resurrexit which fol- 
lows it. 

The Conductor. For the Bethlehem 
Bach Festivals, particularly for the annual 
presentations of the great Bach Mass, all 
credit is due Director John Frederick 
Wolle. Like Bach, Director Wolle comes 
from a long line of musical ancestors. His 
great-grandfather and his grandfather 
were organists in the church at Bethlehem. 
His father was a clergyman, a botanist. 
When Director “Fred” had his choice oi 
college or an apprenticeship in the local 
drugstore he chose the drugstore because 
it gave him more time for music. Later, 
in Germany, he became imbued with the 
spirit of Bach, and when he returned to 
Bethlehem and became organist at the 
Moravian Church, it was with the idea of 
making Bach’s music known there. Today 
the Bethlehem performances under Wolle 
are the object of a national pilgrimage. 
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DECORATION BY 


BY J. - LANKES 


Investing in Electric Power 


( see revenues of the electric light and 


power industry in the United States 
have increased each year during the last 
decade. The annual rate of increase has 


varied from 7% to 18%, and the average per 


year has been 10.8%. This industry deals in a 


‘necessary commodity for which the demand 


is but moderately affected by periodical 
business declines. The uses for electricity 
are constantly broadening and distribution 
is constantly widening. More people are 
buying electricity, and the average consumer 


is buying more of it. 


United Founders Corporation has important 
investments in the electric light and power 
industry and other divisions of the public 
utility field. Through its principal utility 


investments its interests extend to electric 


power and light, gas, telephone, water or 


transportation service furnished to com- 


munities in forty states of the Union. With 
the increasing population and widening use 
of electricity and other services, its invest- 
ments in the public utility field should 
ultimately enhance greatly in value. 

United Founders Corporation is also exten- 


sively interested in other fields of invest- 


ments, and holds a diversified portfolio of 


securities. Through its controlling interest in 
American Founders Corporation it com- 
mands the service of the extensive economic, 
analytical and research organization devel- 
oped by American Founders. Coupled with 
this organization are extensive banking and 
investment connections, which contribute 


to the strong position of United Founders 


Corporation as an institution investing for 


the long pull. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the second of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


DUPLICATOR at $35 that copies anything, 

in one or more colors in any quantity desired 

...and the work is comparable to the best produced 
by costly machines! 

it's the Lettergraph—used by thousands of busi- 
nesses, schools, churches, clubs. “I am more than 
agreeably surprised,” writes C. R. Strother of Blue- 
field, W. Va. “Letters are perfect...good as letters 
from a $175 machine.” 

And you! Isn't this what you've waited for—a 
low-cost, easily operated, quality duplicator? Takes 
from postcard size to 9x15 sheet (maximum printing 
surface 72x11 in.). 


Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


Established 1903 
935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I!!. 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 


TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Bumper 
At Charlotte, N. C., Clarence Sulp, 
Negro, ran from behind a street car plump 





into a motorcar, and without damage to 
himself bumped off a door handle with his 
head. 


Wizard 


Q 


— + 





At Auckland, N. Z., one “Wizard” 
Smith, racing a motorcar at 148.607 m.p.h. 
along Ninety-Mile Beach, bashed into 
seven large sea birds, killed them, was 
nearly blinded by one which he hit with 
his face. 

Finder 

In Liberty, Mo., Mrs. Elizabeth Viles, 
widow, last year gave to a neighbor a plot 
of ground in which she had for years 
searched and dug, dug and searched, seek- 
ing her wedding ring lost in 1893. While 
planting her spring vegetables, Mrs. Viles’ 
neighbor found the ring, returned it. 
Shopper 

At Kokomo, Ind., Mrs. V. S. Wiley 
found a dime copy of her $150 diamond 
ring in a dime store, took hers off to verify 
the similitude, found it so close, that un- 
wittingly she threw her own ring into the 
bauble tray. It laythere four days, scorned 
by 5-&-10 shoppers. 

Fooler 

In Manhattan, Margaret Costello, 24 
thief, stole two diamond rings from a 
jewelry store. 
15th time), she explained: “All you men 
are fools.” 





om e- 


Promoter 

In Bronx County, N. Y., police clapped 
one Sallen Haten, charged with forgery, 
into jail. Undismayed, Sallen Haten 
caused ‘Situation Wanted” advertisements 
to appear in newsheets: “Sales analysis, 
sales promotion and customer's control 
man, writes effective and productive sales 
letters and campaigns ... at present 
awaiting trial in jail... .” 


. 





Gypsies 

In Brooklyn, one Max _ Rosenthal, 
money-greedy, found that when gypsies 
tucked a $1 bill under his vest, it became 
a $2 bill overnight, $10 became $20. Con- 
fidently he handed them $3,800 for tuck- 
ing. Overnight the $3,800 became $10, 
the gypsies travelers. 
Streetwalker 

In Chicago, pedestrians eventually no- 
ticed a lost 3-year-old boy, unkempt, cry- 
ing and blind. In his hand was a smudged 
note: “Dear Wanda, tell Ma to take care 
of Donald until I get on my feet again. 
I’m on the streets, for I can’t starve. I’m 
broken-hearted and sorry.” 
Smoker 

At Houston, Texas, W. H. Strebeck. 
barber, vaunts: “I'll match my kid against 
any other youngster his age for intelli- 
gence.” His “kid” Edwin, 2 years, 7 


| months, has been smoking three big cigars 





a day since he was one. 





When arrested (for her 
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Family of 
Miniature 


_ Bulbs 


TUNG-SOL 
FIXED FOCUS 
BI-FOCAL BULBS 


The popular type for headlamps. 


ee 


a ee 


TUNG-SOL BULBS FOR 
STOP SIGNALS 
Used also for “back-up” lights 
and taxi side lights. 


TUNG-SOL T-63 


For various uses. Tail, parking, 
instrument board, dome, side, 
cowl or auxiliary parking lights. 


a = 
TUNG-SOL 
RADIO PANEL BULBS 
For radio dial illumination. 


TUNG-SOL 
FLASHLIGHT BULBS 


Complete line. 1,2 and 3 cell units. 


“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way" 
The next time you buy bulbs, for 
your car, radio cabinet or flash- 
ight, specify ‘‘Tung-Sols.”” Ask 
your dealer. 
Licensed under General Electric Com- 
pany's Incandescent Lamp Patents 


TUNG-SOLLAMP WORKSINC. 
95 Eighth Ave., Newark, N.J. 


Also Manufacturers of Tung-Sol 
adio Tubes 
Made under R.C. A. Patents 
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Onion 

At Rocky Mount, N. C., Irma Morris, 
4, peeled an onion with her teeth. When 
the onion skin slipped, Irma Morris’ head 
jerked back, causing her neck to break. 


—_© 


Gripper 

At Birds, Ill., Ernestine Stevenson, 21 
months, daughter of Ernest Stevenson, 
school teacher, fell into a cold well, bobbed 
to the surface, clutched the iron suction 
pipe until her father, summoned, crawled 
down to fetch her up. 

—o— 

Sandy 

In Manhattan, Barney Manger, 57, got 
in the way of an excavation cave-in, found 
himself buried under 15 feet of sand. Ex- 
tricated by emergency squadmen, 35 
minutes later, Barney Manger spat sand 
from his mouth, asked for a “couple of 
highballs.”” 
Tippler 

At Atlantic City, N. J., Julius H. Quat- 


man, automobile mechanic, excused him- 


self from his wife’s charge of habitual | | 


drunkenness: “I only get drunk two or 
three days at a time several times a 
month.” 
Se! 

Prowler 

At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Clyde Wait. 
14, heard a prowler in his yard late at 
night. He fired a charge of birdshot at a 
dark form. It was his mother, also look- 
ing for a prowler. 


Whey 
At Mikesville, Wis., firemen, lacking 
water, extinguished a fire in the home of 
L. P. Huber, cheese manufacturer, by 
pumping whey from his vats. 
Stable 
In Dacosta, N. J., John Cole, when 
brush fire razed his barn, stabled his horse 
in his kitchen. 
Cross 
_In Richmond, Va., Augustus Cross vis- 
ited a house he owned, found that someone 
had taken it away, leaving only the cellar. 


Steer 

In Manhattan, a Texas steer escaped 
Irom a cattle boat, careened past traffic 
lights down Broadway, Fifth Avenue, into 
Herald Square. Upsetting pedestrians, the 
bewildered animal paused to watch its 
teflection in a shop window, entered a 
tailor shop, sprained the spine of Nalkion 
Vartarian, pants presser, was lassoed by 
~ rn shot dead, trucked to the stock- 
yard, 


Rattle 


At Rio Bravo, Calif., Frank Herbert 
killed a rattlesnake, discovered a $5 bill in 
its coils. 


> 
Y 
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Radiophobe 


In Manhattan, David MacVoy, 55, 
butcher, walked into Central Park lake 
over his head. The “incessant blare of 
tadio loudspeakers had annoyed him all 
the day.” 





VUnnco-Casniern 


“it files the original 
ticket’’ 


Do you want real protection for your cash sales? You'll find it in 
the Uarco-Cashier. Here's why: 


After the sales slip is written, a turn of the handle locks up and files 
the ORIGINAL ticket «» away from everyone except the person who 
holds the key. At the same instant the cash drawer opens and the car- 
bon copies are issued. 


No tampering «» no changing of records «» no lost tickets. That's 
protection. 


There's protection for your clerks, too, because it removes temptation 
and places them above suspicion. 


And then there are convenience and speed. No fussing with carbon 
paper every time a ticket is written. Just drop in a Uarco-Pack of forms, 
insert the carbon between the strips, close the cover «» and there's no 
carbon handling for 400 or more sets. Simple, isn’t it «» and speedy? 


Cash in on this protection. Mail the coupon for full information. 


Along with this information, we'll 
gladly mail you a portfolio of forms 
used by others in your line of busi- 
ness. No cost or obligation. 


VARGO 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co. 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Factories: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Oakland 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Uarco, 2316 W. 43rd Street 0, Illinois ae 
Without ee tong tell me all about the Uarco- \ 


Cashier and send me the portfolio of forms. 


My Name 

Firm 

Street Address. 
City and State 
Lines of Business 
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and the lakes teem with fish 


Geta new thrill this summer—visit the 
unique Idaho Rocky Mountain Club 
—here you find the comforts of the 
finest club life, and the charms of 
the virgin wilderness e « « Riding, 
shooting, fishing, climbing moun- 
tains, and swimming ¢ e ¢ Each cabin 
has an open fireplace, private bath, 
running hot water and luxurious beds 

all the comforts to which you are 
accustomed « e « Superbly cooked 
*foods and dairy products fresh from 
the club farm « e e Spend a week or 
month living out of doors in this “Land 
nobody knows”— 6000 feet above sea 
level in the glorious country of the 
American Rockies . . . season opens 
June 25.. Write for information now. 


IDAHO ROCKY MOUNTAIN CLUB 
P. G. Snedecor, Manager 
STANLEY, IDAHO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 35 W.45 St. 
Zitustrated brochure on request 





DO YOU KNOW 
HOW TO FINANCE 
A BUSINESS? 


YF FANHE Simplified Principles of Finan- 
cing and Security Selling Methods 

a course of instruction. 
write-in privileges 


with 
- tells you how. It 
teaches the man with an idea how to 
attract capital and comprehensively ex- 
plains the methods of financing and 
planning in practical terms that the lay- 
man can understand. 10 legaleap bind- 
ers contain condensed information un- 
der the following heads: 


Capital Financing & Organization 
. Security & Protection Methods 


. Meeting Market Conditions 
. Five Model Financial Plans 
- Security Selling Methods 


1. 
2 
3. How to Influence Co-operation 
4 
5 


Simply send us this ad- 
vertisement with your 
name and address be- 
low and the complete 
course will be sent to 
you by mail, C.O.D. $10. 


CAPITAL PLANNING METHODS BUREAL 
Salmon Tower Bldg., 11 West 42nd St... New York 


Name 


Address... . 


| American 


TIME 
|TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 

May 30—Memorial Day address by 
President Hoover; at Gettysburg. Pa. 

June—October—Statewide tercentenary 
celebration; in Massachusetts. 

June 2—Annual congress of Sons of the 
Revolution; at Asbury Park, 











N.3: 

June 3—Fortieth Confederate Reunion; 
at Biloxi, Miss. 
Foreign News 

May 26—Sixty-third birthday of Queen 
Mary of Great Britain. 

May 27-June 9—Quinquennial meeting 
of the International Council of Women; 
in Vienna. 

May 31—Opening of International Fur 
& Hunting Exposition; in Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

June 3—Birthday of King George of 
Great Britain. Age: 65. 


Music 

June 6—Beginning of ten-week free 
concert series by Goldman Band; in Man- 
hattan. 


Education 
May 29-June 7—Semi-centennial anni- 


/ 
versary celebration of the University of 
Southern California; at Los Angeles. 
June 5—7—Thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of Associated Harvard Clubs: at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 


Religion 
May 31—Birthday of 
Pope Pius XI. Age: 73 
June 13-21—Young Men’s Student Con- 
ference at East Northfield, Mass. 


Achille Ratti, 


Aeronautics 

May 27-30—All-New England air tour. 
Sponsors: New England Council, National 
Aeronautic Association 


Business 
2-9g—Convention of the Radio 
Association; in Atlantic 


June 
Manufacturers 


City, N. J. 
Sport 


AUTOMOBILES 

May 30—Annual international 50o-mile 
race: on the Motor Speedway, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Boats 

May 28-June 9—Trial races of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s America’s Cup chal- 
lenger; Shamrock V v. King George’s new 
Britannia ; at Ryde, Cowes and Southamp- 
ton, England. 

May 31—Childs Cup regatta (Columbia 
v. Pennsylvania v. Princeton); on Schuyl- 
kill River, Philadelphia. 

June 7—Ohio River Steamboat race 
Leading contestants: S. S. Tom Greene, 
S. S. John W. Hubbard. 

30XING 

May 28—Flyweight title bout between 
Midget Wolgast of Philadelphia and 
Frankie Genaro of New York; at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan 


KENILWORTH 
HOMES 
heuated with 


144 homes—or one in every five— 
in this beautiful Chicago suburb 
now are using Gas, the clean, care- 
free fuel . . . Other interesting 
facts about this Company and 
the progressive territory it serves 
are contained in the new 1930 
Year Book. Write for a copy. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
= pesca rey 
Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 


square miles, including the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chicago is growing. 


+8 





TRAVEL, EUROPE 


59 
f hed 


years 0 
service # 


INDEPENDENT 
Escorted 
Private Auto 


; 59 TOURS 
ae H Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSONId 


512 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
SE OS A REET OT 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLEGi TOURS 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Washington Colurrbus Chicago San Francisco 


Far East 
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Do You 
Take Pride 


in Your Lawn? 


F YOU are one of the many 

who have planted Creeping 
Bent on your lawn and have not 
been fully satisfied as to its 
growth and appearance, consider 
the need of a good lawn mower. 

Creeping Bent by nature re- 
quires close, frequent cutting. 
Ordinary commercial mowers do 
not cut close enough nor clean 
enough to mow Bent properly. 

For this reason the Silver 
Flash, equipped with an eight- 
blade high speed reel, was built. 
It will cut Creeping Bent, or 
. any grass, clean and close, giv- 
ing your lawn a vastly improved 
appearance. 

Over 2600 golf clubs use Toro 
mowers. Write for catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


che 
‘SILVER FLASH, 


America’s Finest 
Lawn Mower 


e 
aa 
at 


Room 105 
Pier 2 
Seattle, Wash. 


Or any Tourist or Ticket Agent 











TIME 


June 12—Jack Sharkey of Boston v. 
Max Schmeling of Germany in Milk Fund 
benefit bout; at Yankee Stadium, Man- 
hattan. 

Court TENNIS 

May 26—Beginning of world’s cham- 
pionship match between Titleholder Pierre 
Etchebaster of France and Walter Kinsella 
of New York; at Prince’s Club, Knights- 
bridge, England. 

FENCING 

June 1—Epées: national individual out- 
door championship; at Travers Island, 
Ney. 

GOLF 

May 26-31—British amateur champion- 


| ship; at Royal & Ancient Golf Club, St 
| Andrews, England. 


May 27—lInternational team competi- 


tion of U. S. women v. French women; at 


St. Germain, France. 
June 3-5—Irish open championship; at 
Portrush, Ireland. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


A MONTH IN THE CouNTRY—Love life 


| in rural Czarist Russia (Time, March 31). 


Hotei, UNiverse—Philip Barry’s meta- 
physics, without intermission (Time, April 
21). 

JouRNEY’s ENp—Fighting it out on the 
Western Front for the second year (Time, 
April 21, 1929). 

June Moon—Most of the words and 
all the music by Ring Lardner (True, Oct. 
21, 1929). 

Lost SHEEP—What happens when a 
minister unwittingly rents an abandoned 
bordello (Time, May 19). 

STRICTLY DIsHONORABLE—Comical ir- 
responsibility bred in a saloon (TIME, 
Sept. 30). 

SuBway Express—Two murders for a 
5¢ ride (Time, Oct. 7). 

THE GREEN Pastures—If the Lord 
were a kindly old Negro preacher; if 


| Gabriel were a Pullman porter (TIME, 


March 10). 
THe ‘TrRAIToR—Adapted from Robert 


| Louis Stevenson’s Pavilion on the Links 


(Time, May 12). 

UncLe VanyA—Lillian Gish dressed as 
a Gibson Girl in a Chekhov revival (TIME, 
April 28). 

Musical — Eart CaArROoLL’s SKETCH 
Book (Time, July 15), Firry MILLIon 
~ (Time, Dec. 9), INTERNA- 
TIONAL REVUE (now with Frances Wil- 
liams), StMPLE SIMON (TIME, March 3), 
Sons 0’ Guns (Tim_E, Dec. 9), STRIKE Up 
THE BaAnpD (TIME, Jan. 27). 


In Philadelphia 

LyststrATaA—Aristophanes’ satirical sug- 
gestion that the way to stop war is to sex- 
starve the soldiery. Fay Bainter and 
Ernest Truex the opposite sides of the 
argument (Time, May 19). 


Best Pictures 

Devit’s Hotipay—The old story of the 
country boy and city girl made palatable 
by the writing and direction of Edmund 
Goulding (Time, May 19). 

OLp AND New—Soviet newsreel of Rus- 
sian peasants in their struggle to under- 


stand and use the Machine (Time, May 


IQ). 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


What are You doing 
about 
Group Insurance? 


Topay more 
than 6 Million lives are pro- 
tected by approximately 9 
Billion dollars in Group In- 
surance, the greater part of 
which is based on the co- 
operative effort and cost- 
sharing of employers and 
employees. 

This is real codperation in 
a practical way. Employers 
of industry who are interested 
in this subject will want to 
read our booklet, “Manage- 
ment, Men and Motives.” 


May we send you a copy? 


Scrlitvks 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Over Sixty-seven Years in Business 











Success, 
9 Parts Management 


HE Associated Gas and 

Electric System, under 
its present management, has 
grown to be one of the coun- 
try’s foremost utility enter- 
prises., Total assets of the 
System now exceed one bil- 


lion dollars. 


Class A Stock of the Com- 
pany, yielding a return over 
8°, is particularly attrac- 

| b 


tive at present prices. 


Write for Circular E-86 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway New York 











PRODUCTION OF 
NATURAL GAS 
TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL GAS 
PRODUCTION IN 1928 


BILLION CUBIC FEET 











Natural Gas Markets 


are constantly expanding 


N NATURAL GAS is inherent a great 
force of nature which is being put to ever- 
widening uses as a superior fuel. . . That 
superiority is completely established by both 
geological and economic findings, while com- 
petition for natural gas reserves becomes 
increasingly keen. Long-distance pipe lines 
are constantly opening up new markets. Few 
communities are without the pale of this 
development. 


Significantly, this competition benefits both 
the industry and the consumer, for the po- 
tential demand is seen to be far greater than 
the present distribution. Good management, 
location of properties, stable consumer de- 
mand, and prudent financing, are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of sound natural gas 
companies. 


| The illustrated booklet, ““Natural Gas, — the 
Modern Fuel,” tells the part which this cor- 
poration is playing in this thriving industry. 
A copy will be mailed to you upon request. 


Appalachian Gas Corporation 


46 Cedar Street, New York 


| more Cooper of the U. S 
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BOOKS 


Soviet Culture 


Voices OF OcTOBER—Art and Literature 
in Soviet Russia—Joseph Freeman, Joshua 
Kunitz, Louis Lozowick—Vanguard ($4). 

A glance at the bibliography of 67 books 
appended to this volume will indicate how 
much was needed a presentation of Rus- 
sia’s esthetic program since the tumultuous 
October days of 1917. Only five there 
listed are exclusively concerned with post- 
revolution art and literature. 


Admirably organized, edited and articu- 
lated, Voices of October offers a graphic 
panorama of that part of the Soviet plan. 
With broad strokes is drawn background 
of each general division of art in Russia. 
Follows a statement of the health of that 





| art in 1917; then the slow turning of chaos 


into the art-propaganda which today 


| dominates Russian esthetics. 


The time is obviously not yet ripe for 
piercing criticism. Art in Soviet Russia 
is still strictly utilitarian, avowedly a tool 
for spreading Communism, educating the 
proletariat: “. . . every novel, poem and 
play can justify itself in the eyes of the 
Russian workers only if its author can 
demonstrate that it fits into the general 
cultural aims of the Soviet Union.” These 
aims are fairly well known. Generally, 
they are: “ . to raise the cultural level 
of the entire population and to create the 
foundations of a Communist culture, as 
opposed to Capitalist culture.” 

U. S. readers who think vaguely of Tol- 
stoi and Dostoievski as timelessly typical 
of Russian literature will be disillusioned 


| by this book. When Tolstoi died in 1910, 
Lenin wrote that “pre-revolutionary Rus- 


sia, with its lack of energy and strength, 


| expressed in the philosophy of a genuine 
| artist, has receded into the past.” Roughly, 


Dostoievski and Tolstoi are as_repre- 
sentative of contemporary Russia as are 
Nathaniel Parker Willis and James Feni- 

Strange names loom on the Soviet art- 
frontier. To know Russian esthetics one 
must be familiar with the work of Theatre 
Producers Meyerhold, Tairov; Cinema 
Directors Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Room, 
Preobrazhenskaya; Poets Yessenin, Maia- 
kovski, Asejev, Blok; Authors Ogniev, 
Bogdanov, Malashkin; Artists Gabo, Vin- 
ogradov, Radimov; and understand the 
meaning of the Russian symbols, MGSPS. 


VAPP, NEP, GOSIZDAT (or simply. 


| GIZ), AKHRR, OSA, all of which is 


clearly set forth in Voices of October. 
The Authors. No pop-eyed casual visi- 
tors to the Soviet Union, Authors Joseph 
Freeman, Joshua Kunitz, Louis Lozowick, 
stayed in Russia longer than the fortnight 
customary to most U. S. commentators. 
Author Freeman, professional journalist, 
co-author with Scott Nearing of Dollar 
Diplomacy, was there a year, planning, 
gathering material; Author Kunitz, 1n- 
structor of Russian Literature in the 
College of the City of New York, author 
of The Jew in Russian Literature, lived 
there in 1928-29; Author Lozowick, artist- 
artcritic, writer of many a treatise on 
Russian art, spends all his time between 


the U. S. and the U. S. R. R. 
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Canadian Culture 


YEARBOOK OF THE ARTS IN CANADA— 
Edited by Bertram Brooker—Macmillan 
($5). 

To scrape together and signalize Cana- 
da’s cultural fragments, Bertram Brooker, 
Canadian dabbler at painting and sculp- 
ture, music and dramatic critic, has com- 
piled his Yearbook of the Arts in Canada 
—limited to 999 copies—hopeful that “‘it 
will be produced annually if the public 
response demonstrates that it is worth do- 
ing.” Because the fat volume is largely 
composed of disheartened little essays on 
the Dominion’s dearth of artistic produc- 
tion, well might readers wonder why it 
was done even this year. 

Excerpts from Mr. Brooker’s gloom: 

“I find writing about the Canadian 
theatre or drama depressingly like discuss- 
ing the art of dinghy sailing among the 
bedouins. There is so little to be said 
on the subject save to point why there 
is none... . There is a good deal of 
sameness from one year to another in the 
doings of our amateur stage, and the 
general level of acting, directing, mise-en- 
scene and audience remains depressingly 
low.” 

“The absence of impressive books, on 
large themes adequately treated, and 
striking in their power or beauty, is the 
most notable and regrettable fact about 
the present state of Canadian literature.” 

“If some of the money that is gained in 
this country . . . could occasionally be 
diverted to the support of young artists, 
connoisseurship would be serving a social 
need as well as reflecting a social order.” 

But one bright thing he has to say. 
Canada has produced the late Poet Bliss 
Carman, Humorist Stephen Leacock, 
Morely Callaghan (A Native Argosy), 
Mazo de la Roche (White Oaks of Jolna), 
and, of course, Mr. Brooker, 


—— = 


19th President 

RUTHERFORD B. Hayes: STATESMAN OF 
Reunion—H. J. Eckenrode—Dodd, Mead 
($5). 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th U. S. 
President, perhaps had no legal right to 
be President at all. Biographer Eckenrode 
thinks Hayes was not legally elected in 
1876, that Democratic Candidate Samuel 
J. Tilden was the majority’s choice. The 
electoral vote was 185 to 184. But Hayes’ 
election, whether or not strictly legal, gave 
the U. S. four years of good government. 
Tilden was “one of the ablest public men 
in the country, if not the ablest,” but 
Hayes was “one of the best Presidents 
the U. S. has ever had.” Says Author 
Eckenrode: a Democrat in the White 
House so soon after the Civil War might 
well have caused more bloodshed. 

Rutherford Hayes was born in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in 1822, a posthumous child, 
descendant of sturdy NewEngland yeomen 
gone pioneering westward. Studious, ambi- 
lous, active, Hayes was “of a rather gay 
nature, a good talker, fond of men and 
fonder of women.” He studied law, prac- 
ticed it, but was glad when the Civil War 
came. One of the things he liked about 
war was freedom from shaving. He 
started to let his beard grow; thereafter 
to the end of his life only checked it from 
lime to time. 


For Them 
..« This Modern All-Electric Clock 


- ghenag will supply their home—and yours 
—with exact time. 
There will be no winding, for the Hammond Clock 


contains no springs—no regulating —electricity 
does that. 


Modern—one word that aptly describes this new 
electric method of timekeeping. 


The Hammond All-Electric Clock is available in 
many beautiful and colorful models—for every room 
in the home. The clock illustrated is the Gothic, priced 
at $29.50; other Hammond All-Electric Clocks are 
available as low as $9.75. See these new clocks at 


your jeweler’s, electrical dealer's or department store. 


THE HAMMOND CLOCK CO. 
2915 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send illustrated literature on the new and better way to tell time. 
Name 
Address ’ 


City a 


Hl AX Ad Nl ©) NV ID 


ALL-ELECTRIC CLOCKS 











Hayes did well enough in the Civil War 
to be sent to Congress; in 1868 his friends 
got him in as Governor of Ohio. In 1876 
they put him through the Republican Con- 
vention as a compromise candidate. His 
Administration did much to restore a feel- 
ing of nationality to the U. S., “showed 
that the industrial North could give as 
honest and efficient government as the 
agricultural South.” No paragon, Hayes 
was “a plain, shrewd, capable, honest busi- 
ness man.” Author Eckenrode believes 
Hayes was just what the country needed. 














PRESIDENT HAYES 


He died beforé . 


A man of moral passion but no religious 
convictions, Hayes believed in temperance, 
served no liquor at the White House 
Once visiting diplomats thought he had 
slipped when they tasted a punch and 
detected the flavor of rum; but the Presi- 
dent had fooled them, it was only the 
flavor they tasted. 

Hayes would have liked a second term, 
but believed one was enough, stuck to his 
conviction. His party politicians were glad 
of his decision, hoped their next man would 
not prove so uncompromising against the 
spoils system. Back in Ohio, Hayes en- 
larged his house, saw his friends, read 
many a book, served as chairman on many 
a platform. When Death came to him in 
1893. he had been pallbearer for most of 
his friends. 

The Author. Hamilton James Ecken- 
rode, 49, unmarried, onetime (1914-16) 
professor of economics at the University 
of Richmond, has been State Historian of 
Virginia since 1927. Rutherford B. Hayes 
is the first of a series on political leaders, 
from the time of Andrew Johnson to 
Herbert Hoover, which Publishers Dodd, 
Mead will issue, under the editorship of 
vouthful Historian Allan Nevins. Other 
books by Biographer Eckenrode: History 
of Virginia During the Reconstruction, Life 
of Nathan B. Forrest, Jefferson Davis, 
President of the South. 


willis 


Leftward 
EvceNne V. Dess—Mc Alister Coleman 
*—Greenberg ($3.50). 
From the sultry summer of 1894 when 


TIME 


he led the great Pullman strike in Chicago 
to the bitter Christmas Eve in 1921 when 
he walked free from the U. S. penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Eugene Victor Debs was a 
name to anger conservative businessmen 
throughout the land, to hearten the con- 
sciously downtrodden. Behind the name 
was a tall lanky blue-eyed man, rapidly 
going bald, with a genius for friendship, a 
heart emotionally soft, a darting forefinger, 
a tongue afire with vituperation. Five 
times was he a candidate for President of 
the U. S. His whole life was a steady 
passionate movement to the left along the 
sliding scale of Radicalism, from conserva- 
tive unionism, through Bryan Democracy, 
Populism, Social Democracy to revolu- 
tionary Socialism. It was a_ consistent 
swing of half a century. 

The Man. Of Alsatian stock, Debs was 
born Nov. 5, 1855 into a_ respectable 
bourgeois family at crude, democratic 
Terre Haute, Ind. His father kept a gro- 
cery store, read Victor Hugo. Gene left 
school at 14, spent a year scraping paint 
in a Vandalia railroad shop, became a loco- 
motive fireman on the old Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis R. R. At 19 he gave up the 
only hard work he ever did because of his 
mother’s fears for his safety. 

Words stirred Gene mystically. The 
“Labor Movement” caught him up. He 
helped organize the Terre Haute lodge of 
the new Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men (Benevolence, Sobriety, Industry’’), 
rose to leadership in this moribund organ- 
ization, revived it, resigned abruptly be- 
cause of its opposition to strikes. In 1893 
he developed his “one big union” idea in 
the form of the American Railway Union, 
led it successfully through the Great 
Northern strike, saw it disintegrate after 
the Pullman strike a vear later. For con- 
tempt of a labor injunction he was jailed 
for six months, was impregnated with So- 
cialism by a Milwaukee visitor, Victor 
Berger. 

Followed years of labor agitation and 
national politics, with Debs in and out of 
new revolutionary groups. As a Democrat 
he had been elected city clerk of Terre 
Haute at 25, and to the Indiana Legisla- 
ture at 29. In 1896 as a Populist he sup- 
ported William Jennings Bryan, turned 
definitely away from Democracy to Social- 
ism. As the Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent he got 95.000 votes in 1900, 402.000 
votes in 1904, 420.000 in 1908 (the “Red 
Special” year), 897.000 votes in 1912. As 
Convict No. 9653 in Atlanta, he received 
919,000 presidential votes in 1920. 

The War nearly broke Debs’s heart. 
Cried he: “I abhor war!” To him it was 
purely a Capitalist fight. At Canton, Ohio, 
in June 1918 he shrilled loudest against 
the military policies of the U. S., was in- 
dicted and convicted of violating the 
Espionage Law, of obstructing the Draft 
and giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
His sentence: ten years in jail which the 
Supreme Court sustained unanimously in 
March 1919. First he was comfortably 
imprisoned at Moundsville, W. Va., then 
transferred to Atlanta where he nearly 
died in confinement. President Harding 
freed him in December 1921, an-old and 
broken man. He saw his party support 
Robert Marion La Follette for the Presi- 
dency in 1924. On Oct. 20, 1926. he died 
peacefully in a Chicago sanitarium, his 
hand in the hand of his faithful brother, 
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Theodore, who followed him like a helpful 
shadow through all his days. 

The Cause. No doctrinaire Socialist. 
Debs participated in the rise of the “co- 
operative commonwealth” theory in the 
U. S., saw Socialism split and divide again 
and again. With each group he would lose 
patience and move leftward. The Knights 
of Labor were too idealistic for him, too 
non-militant. The A. F. of L. (“Unionism 
pure and simple”) was too non-political 
under Samuel Gompers. The railway 
brotherhoods, opposed to strikes, sought 


CANDIDATE DEBS 


. . . he tried to be President. 


too hard to become “respectable.” The 
Industrial Workers of the World gave 
promise of a big rival union until it be- 
came an organization of bums addicted 
to sabotage. Debs believed in_ political 
revolution by votes, not in physical revo- 
jution by torch and bomb. 

Significance. Debs was a character 
who stirred violent emotions. <A_ judi- 
cial appraisal of him by a biographer is 
well nigh impossible. Biographer Coleman 
presents him in a favorable light, popular- 
izes him, tries to preserve a fair balance 
of fact. But his personal admiration for 
Debs too often gets control and sweeps 
him into passages of sloppy panegyrics. 
The story is the story of Debs, human, 
flashing, courageous, a great personality, 
right or wrong, and not the story of So- 
cialism in the U. S. Skillfully has Biog- 
rapher Coleman dramatized the Haymarket 
riots, the Pullman strike, the “Red Special” 
campaign, the dark days at Atlanta. He 
can almost be excused for skimping over 
Debs’ whiskey drinking and the “free 
love” scandals of Socialism. 

The Author. Mc Alister Coleman, 42, 
New York City Socialist, was a newsman 
for four years on the New York Sun. Pub- 
licity work for American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. made him a radical. He 
now publicizes for the United Mine 
Workers (Springfield faction [Trme, March 
24]). He reported the Scopes trial, the 
Herron trial, the Sacco-Vanzetti trial tor 
labor papers. Politically minded, he ran 
for Alderman in 1927, for U. S. Senator 
in 1928. 
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A Home Movie Camera 


to make a living record of 


the many happy days that 


lie just ahead ... 


HERE’LL be silver and china and 
glassware that sparkle. Perhaps even 
a gift of jewels. As each comes, she'll 
” The look at it and admire it, and exclaim her 
: gt delight. 
Prctees" But then comes a movie camera. That’s 
volitical different! “What a perfectly wonderful 
il revo- present! Who sent it?” 


All ready to take movies of the wedding. 
aa The bride... the bridegroom ...a bit 
\ judi- 2 : © ae 
pher is bewildered. The honeymoon. . . in liv- 
‘eleends ing motion pictures to keep and cherish 
opular- all through life! 
balance 
tion for 
egyrics. But be sure it is a Ciné-Kodak—the 
human, simplest of home movie cameras to oper- : , ? : 
ality P th “ eo The bride with stars in her eyes... the wedding day ...the honeymoon 
sonality, ate. With it, any one who can press # 


of So- ... recorded in motion pictures to keep and cherish all through life. 
a 0 a lever and look through a finder can I P gh lif 
iS BNE" take successful movies—black-and-whi . _ 
ymarket cate fall aol es—black-and-white color—on the screen. See the Ciné- 
Special” n full color. Kodak, Model BB, f.1.9. It comes . 
ata. He Developing is included in the original in attractive shades of blue, gray, CINE-KODAK 
ing over film price. And, with the Kodascope, the brown, also black. Price, with case Sr BB 
e “free pictures are projected on a home screen to match, $140. Other Ciné-Kodaks with f. 1.9 lens, 
as easily as playing a phonograph for less fas eephhing Some 
suly playing 4 p grapa. — : movies in either 
nan, 4?, Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly Kodascopes for as little as $60. a eee 
awemal ) oe ey « y ¥ 
ewsman demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak and show Complete outfits for as low as $143. ia Ni ee 


rs sa you Kodacolor — home movies in full Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
ynone 6¢ 


e Ciné-Kodak 


rial, the 


a Ain wp lest- of HomeNovie Cameras 


Senator 


laracter 


Yes, a movie camera is quite the most 
welcome of all wedding gifts! 





The cigarette that 


puts a spark of 


pleasure in every 


passing moment. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








